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THE NECESSITY FOR THE SPECIALIST 
AND THE NATURE OF HIS COM- 
PLEMENTARY EDUCATION.* 





In these days of incessant activity, the investigator 
is forced to become a specialist. The diffusion of ma- 
terial prosperity enables all to be mentally active; the 
boundless realms laid open by modern commerce, ma- 
chinery and science, necessitate as well as invite intellec- 
tual exertion; while the complexity of our civilization 
ferces those who lack opportunity or inclination tor 
literary or scientific pursuits, to yet recognize the end- 
less commingling of interests ; and requires from them a 
knowledge of the results of all valid effort although the 
field may show no apparent connection with that of 
their own labor. 

From such a condition there springs, necessarily, the 
principle of division of labor. All men and women 
must have one paramount interest, by the steady pur- 
suit of which they shall achieve results impossible to 





*Delivered before the Teachers’ Association. 
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one distracted by a variety of employments. The 
book-keeper, by confining his attention to the records 
of the business, attains a celerity and accuracy which 
are the natural result of special training; while the 
salesman relieved from any disquietude about the 
finances, the purchases, or the accounts of the business, 
may by devotion to his own department, acquire an 
aptitude inconsistent with a diversity of duties. This 
principle of the division of labor naturally gives us the 
greatest results at the least cost, and is therefore desir- 
able as well as rational; but it is a principle of living 
and not the principle of life, and requires, in the form 
of culture, all other truths as its complement. 

From the great and inevitable diversity of human 
wants and of human interests, and from the variousness 
of human opportunity, it necessarily devolves upon a 
few to occupy themselves with profound studies, while 
the many deal according to the means at their com- 
mand, with the problems that lie nearest to them. To 
him who has the zeal, the capacity, and the opportunity, 
must we trust the fathoming of the mysteries of human 
life ; and he shall enrich us by his discoveries while in 
return we deal with the questions which come to us 
through our own peculiar opportunities and needs. 
And this office of the specialist is great and worthy as 
its function is intensely valid. To the special student 
we owe all that belongs to progress,—the material con- 
veniences of our modern life, our extended commerce, 
our flourishing manufactures, our net-work of rail- 
roads; to him we are indebted for increased facilities of 
education, and to him we look in the future as in the 
past, for our clearer comprehension of the various 
problems of mind and matter. 
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Hence the respect which we deservedly pay to the 
philologist, to the etymologist, to the metaphysician, to 
the critic, and to the man of letters; hence the esteem 
in which we properly hold the devotee of any depart- 
ment of useful activity ; and hence our gradual expan- 
sion ‘‘ of the profession,” so as to include all work 
that requires ability, devotion and educated effort. 

It is increasingly true that each. laborer is forced to 
become a special investigator, and therefore if we would 
not cripple ourselves, we have yet greater need of pos- 
sessing in the form of culture, the results of all human 
effort. 

The lawyer is forced to devote his best efforts to the 
special problems of his calling ; but lest he convert the 
man into the instrument, lest he sacrifice that full de- 
velopment which should be the highest incentive to 
strenuous effort; indeed, that he may deal fairly with 
the complicated problems within his calling, he must 
supplement his special training, by a knowledge of 
the achievements of all human effort. 

The minister takes upon himself the responsibilities 
of a spiritual guide, if not of a spiritual director; how 
then shall he fitly discharge this responsibility without 
a knowledge of those other human interests from which 
the spiritual nature is inseparable ? 

So too, the physician must know the results attained 
by both physicist and metaphysician, while he employs 
the tact and skill which distinguish his profession ; 
while the manufacturer and man of commerce must be 
able to transcend the ordinary limits of their business, 
and recognize its relation to and dependence upon the 
full, completed life of the world. He who is merely a 
specialist can hope for recognition only when his special 
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knowledge is needed ; the shoemaker, pure and simple, 
‘must stick to his last.” Human history has pre- 
sented numberless grand cripples, who, like the Hin- 
doo devotees, have bent their efforts towards one single 
end, until they have lost the very elements of all other 
forms of power. The many monarchs who have de- 
voted themselves to the art of war to the neglect of the 
real interests of their subjects, have filled the book of 
history with many chapters written in blood and valua- 
ble rather for the warnings which they convey than as 
links in the real progress of society. The many torsos 
among those who furnish material for literary, aesthetic, 
and scientific biography, but enforce the same lesson. 
The discouragements and difficulties of inventors, and 
men of learning are due quite as often toa development 
of special power at the expense of general ability, as to 
others’ unwillingness to recognize their special merits. 
But privileges and responsibilities go hand in hand: in 
what measure you are blessed see that you extend this 
blessing unto others—this principle is as true in intel- 
lectual and material interests asin morals. The specialist 
does not receive this respect and these privileges in 
order that he may tyrannize over others, but rather that 
he may help others while advancing himself. Stock- 
holders do not choose the officers of a corporation in 
order that these may enjoy additional opportunities 
for sacrificing those whom they represent, but with the 
understanding that they shall assume graver responsi- 
bilities and receive in compensation greater dignities and 
privileges. (The fact that the stockholders are so fre- 
quently disappointed, does not militate against this 
view of the case.) The community does not throw its 
influence in favor of the advantages and refinements of 
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education in order that he who possesses these advan- 
tages shall use them selfishly and so as to increase the 
disabilities of the rest. But as returns for these marks 
of greater respect be they evidenced by position, of 
trust or responsibility, or by the general esteem, the 
community expects and will ultimately exact the dis- 
coveries which reward the investigations of the specialist 
and will require of him that he systematize his results 
so that they shall inure to the common benefit. The 
American Question what does he do? is very rational and 
will be asked of each man who claims form others either 
recognition or more substantial reward. Human life 
is possible without the labors of the specialist—the 
specialist disappears when he severs his connection 
with the general interests of human life. If he retire 
from among men that he may return with the fruits of 
long study, then like Peter the Hermit he may hope to 
rouse the world to a new attempt at the conquest of the 
Holy Land: but if like the thousands of other hermits 
he segregates himself merely that he may escape the re- 
sponsibilities which belong to him as a member of the 
community, he enriches humanity while robbing him- 
self. The position assumed by H. D. Therean is but 
too common among men of intellect—enjoying all the 
conveniences of a high civilization—owing his very op- 
portunities to that civilization, he yet ignored his own 
responsibilities and using the privileges earned for him 
by society at large, found in companionship with fishes 
and birds that contentment which he was unwilling to 
seek in the company of his fellow man. 

Those whose energies are consumed in meeting the 
wants of daily life: those whose efforts are exerted 
through the medium of mercantile life; those who find 
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expression throngh social life; these and many lower 
than these form the most necessary parts of any com- 
munity—just as one must attain cultivation before 
he can either recognize or seek a high cultivation—and 
just in proportion as the specialist forgets that his office 
is one of trust and not an empty title of heraldry de- 
devised for his own selfish gratification; just in pro- 
portion as he ministers to no present need of humanity 
at large: just in this proportion must he expect his 
audience to be small and his calling admired rather than 
valued. 

The world at large has reconciled devotion to a speci- 
alty with a liberal acquaintance with all human interests, 
by demanding from each specialty, a summary of 
results, by insisting upon the least cost at which these 
results can be purchased, and by regulating their price 
by the law of supply and demand and their value by 
reference to the lives which we have to live. The ef- 
forts of the specialist are then, to be valued as they ad- 
vance human interests and not as they display the 
learning, the power, the devotion of the inquirer. At 
any given moment in the world’s history there may be 
a seeming over-estimate of metaphysics, of physical 
science, of language, of literature, of art, of physical 
powers, of untiring energy, but even this arises from a 
keener perception of the needs most keenly felt and is 
only a compliance with the advice of the sage: ‘‘ Do 
first the duties that lie nearest’ Yet each overestimate 
defines but the more surely the proper worth of any pur- 
suit, and through these seeming advances and retrogres- 
sions we are constantly gaining a clearer recognition of 
the truth so happily stated by Cicero: ‘‘All arts which 
pertain to humanity have a certain common bond and 
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linked together as it were, by a certain community of 
origin.” As thought finds deeper and deeper significance 
in these words, and as an extending commerce diffuses 
yet more widely the results of thought, we shall realize 
more and more the complexity of human interest and of 
human action and shall more truly appreciate the need 
for devotion to one phase of human activity, and the 
corresponding need of a complementary interest in, 
acquaintance with, and sympathy for, all other modes 
of human expression. 

From the infinite variety of work to be done, and of 
results to be understood and appropriated, there has 
arisen the demand for summarized results; and this in 
its turn, has caused the literary movement of the pres- 
ent day to become philosophic.. No longer can we 
afford to read History as an endless record of past 
events, but we require it to be a summation of causes 
and effects: we demand the spirit of history rather than 
an enumeration of the infinite phases in which this 
spirit has manifested itself. No longer do we as a 
whole people, ask for an exhaustive knowledge of the 
of the classics, but we demand a knowledge of the spirit 
and present significance of ancient Greece and Rome; 
we seek that breadth of thought and ease of expression 
which constitute culture and which can alone give us the 
presuppositions of our own life, as well as facility in 
dealing with old problems in new forms. No longer 
can we be compelled to choose between a literary career 
and an entire ignorance of literary interests, but we 
now demand for all people the results achieved in the 
so-called ‘“‘ Republic of Letters,” and we feel that we 
make adequate return by the attainment of ends in our 
own specialties, be these commerce, manufacture, the 
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professions, physical science, metaphysics, or simply 
true, high, noble living. 

The man whose}tastes or necessity compels a busi- 
ness life, is neitherjwilling nor able to be deprived of 
results achieved by special workers in literature, science, 
or art: but his tastes and limited leisure alike compel 
him to seek a form different from that suited to the 
needs of the special student. Every one who is conscious 
of the existence and value of poetical effort, desires 
its possession in the form of culture; but the extent 
of this culture is necessarily determined by individual 
conditions, with neither time nor interest for the thor- 
ough study of a profound and exhaustive treatise upon 
the metrical systems of the poetical peoples of the world, 
he still desires the germinal thought of versification, and 
and its governing principles ; without practical acquaint- 
ance with all or even many of the directions of human 
effort, he yet desires to possess them all in the form of 
results, so that he may realize that the whole world is 
laboring for him, just as he in his specialty, is working 
for the whole world. 

As has been ‘said, in answer to this demand, there 
comes an attempt toj provide a proper supply, and in 
place of the books of times past, we find a new series 
whose basis is philosophical and whose aim is to present 
the spirit and results of each mode of human effort 
rather than the exhaustive treatise better adapted to the 
needs of the special student. 

And this movement does not threaten the pursuits 
of the more scholarly and the more profound ; but by 
addressing a new audience without drawing upon the 
old, it increases rather than diminishes all the many 
and large rewards of the specialist. For the attainment 
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of any high results the special student is‘a necessity ; 
the very pre-supposition of clear, well-digested, well- 
systematized results, is entire and devoted labor upon 
the part of the specialist. Literature studied exhaust- 
ively is the interest and the labor of the student: lit- 
erature as a mode of human activity and a factor of 
human life, is the concern of all ;—the refinements of 
literary culture belong to the few, but the spirit of its 
movement is of value to every one. Art as a pursuit 
is the enthusiasm of the few, but art as the medium of 
expression used by great human souls is the property of 
the whole race. Physics as a life-study must pertain to 
a chosen few; but physics as the source of our ma- 
terial comfort and prosperity, belongs to all mankind. 

But we cannot enjoy the results of all these various 
efforts without the devotion which must ever dist- 
inguish the special student, and which is possible but 
to the few who can reconcile their tastes and their op- 
portunities. 

Let us then, remembering that the modes of human 
activity are infinite, while their final end is the same, 
pay due honor to the small but courageous army of 
students: but let them also remember that human life 
is very complex, and that even ‘those serve who only 
stand and wait.” 

For us as teachers, what has been said is specially true. 
In the division of labor, the community has devolved 
upon the teacher and upon the ministry the duty of 
illustrating and inculcating all the cardinal virtues ; all 
the highest truths intellectual, moral, and social. It 
has expected the teacher to assume as his specialty, the 
perfection of human character, and has always assumed 
that he should be so fired with a generous enthusiasm 
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that in return for devoted labor, he should accept 
“virtue as its own reward.” And it is not too much 
to say, that the fraternity of teachers has honestly tried 
to discharge obligations so honorable; and that when 
they have failed, it has been because the burden has been 
unfairly apportioned, and not because of any unwil- 
lingness on their part to do all that in them lay. 
Teachers are constantly reminded of their obligation to 
study intensely,to have an acquaintance with the contents 
of our libraries, to so know psychology as ina few hours 
instruction to offset the education of the street and of 
the home ; to socommand the principles of the material, 
commercial, social, ethical and intellectual world as to 
convert the unformed child into a youth with capacity 
for any enterprise, and with wisdom sufficient to direct 
him to success. If we fail to fulfill all expectations, 
may we not plead in addition to our own short-comings, 
the intrinsic irrationality of the demand? stillso far as 
this work can be done by a single person, and so far 
as the discharge of these obligations is possible, we as 
zealous teachers propose the fullest discharge of our 
trust. Hence it is with peculiar earnestness that we as 
teachers, ask, How shall one attain the knowledge re- 
quired in a specialty which embraces all specialties ? 
Human effort is infinite in its variety, and human life 
is inadequate for the complete mastery of even one 
phase: how then shall we find the limits of reasonable 
expectation in each duty, how co-ordinate these duties, 
how best attain the means for their discharge ? 

Public Education which we represent implies the dis- 
semination of knowledge so that its diffusion shall ex- 
tend to all, and so that the mass shall be lifted towards 
the plane of those who in times past have been the 
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select few; it recognizes the existence of a vast “‘ Un- 
known Public” (as Wilkie Collins felicitously terms 
those unknown to fame,) swayed by human passions, 
burdened with the weakness of ignrance and crime and 
entitled in virtue of its humanity to the aid of the more 
fortunate, just as it enforces its demands upon the more 
intelligent by the tremendous evils which it threatens. 
Leaving to private munificence the training of the spe- 
cialist, it occupies itself with the equally necessary but 
less agreeable duty of “‘healing the lame, the halt and 
the blind”; it devotes its efforts to the salvation tem- 
poral if not spiritual, of those countless millions of 
people of whose existence one is conscious only through 
some tale of heart-rending suffering or of revolting 
crime. Hence we as the chosen instruments for the 
execution of this public trust are to look upon our 
attainments as means for reaching this special end rather 
than as instrumentalities for our personal advancement : 
hence our duty cannot be confined to the doling out of 
a few intellectual scraps; nor to the problem of our 
personal culture, looking upon our pupils as our drill- 
masters ; nor to the stimulation and guidance of those 
who by their natural abilities, amiable disposition or 
social position are most congenial and attractive. We 
are not trusted with the education of the young that 
we may therefrom gain personal emolument, but that 
we may execute the resposibilities as well as enjoy the 
advantages which pertain. to our positions. Hence 
our most pressing obligation is to those who have no 
intelligent care; our most important disciplinary 
work lies in the correction of bad habits on the part of 
the so-called bad boys and girls and not in the easy 
guidance of those who never go astray; our most 
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pressing intellectual work lies in the communication of 
knowledge to the ignorant and not in providing stimu- 
lus to those already eager; our most pressing moral 
work lies in the formation of correct habits upon the 
part of the vicious and not in attempting to “‘paint the 
lily or to gild refined gold.” Teachers are human 
beings and possess their share of human frailties and 
hence many of them like the majority in all other call- 
ings, are prone to devote their efforts to work which is 
agreeable and rank responsibilities as they are congenial 
rather than as they are intrinsically important. But 
this ‘‘ Unknown Public” can be cared for only through 
our Public Schools, and if public education is to main- 
tain the high esteem in which it is most justly held, it 
must not only discharge such obligations as are agreeable, 
but it must devote itself to the elevation and ameliora- 
tion of that vast mass of humanity which like Ginx’s 
Baby, belongs to the world at large, and to no- 
body in particular. To form a proper conception of 
this audience which requires instruction reflect for a 
moment upon the variety of what is considered as a 
known public. Remember that in addition to the readers 
of literary and scientific works properly so-called, there 
are countless thousands whose whole education is in the 
hands of the daily paper; that entirely apart and distinct 
from these there is at least as large a number of readers for 
the penny-a-liner, the cheap serial, the dime-novel, and 
even of a literature far inferior even to these last forms. 
Remember too, that this enumeration takes no account 
of the millions of illiterates as reported in the United 
States Census. And it is to this community that the 
Public Schools so far as they claim any distinctive func- 
tion, must address themselves ; and it is this class who 
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require the greatest patience, and self-sacrifice upon the 
part of teacher, and who render it especially necessary 
that he should possess those qualities which the com- 
munity has seen fit to look for on the part of its trusted 
servants. It is therefore the most important part of 
our trust that we qualify ourselves to aid and assist those 
who have but our aid to depend upon, rather than that 
by devoting our efforts to those more fortunate in tem- 
perament and intelligence, we do a work infinitely more 
agreeable, but a work which could be equally well done 
without our instrumentality. 

It is well too, to bear in mind that this ‘‘ Unknown 
Public” serves as a training-school from which the 
known public is to receive many recruits; that our social 
and political history is filled with the names of those 
who have been the “‘ first of their families,” and that it 
is to these that the Public Schools have always to look 
for their vindication, and for intelligent support. The 
so-called educated and cultivated may ignore this great 
democracy, for it isnot ordinarily obtrusive ; but the in- 
fluence which it exerts is not to be estimated by direct 
and visible results. That they can neither understand 
nor be understood by an audience whose immediate 
interests differ so widely from their own: this want of 
comprehension does not impare the validity of their in- 
fluence. The physicist may fail to comprehend the 
work of the metaphysician, or the scholar; the student 
may be unable to understand the interests of the man 
of action ; the reader of history, of mathematics, or of 
literature may fail to sympathize with the interest ex- 
cited by the popular magazines: any or all of these 
may find difficulty in recognizing unfamiliar truths; 
but want of recognition does not impare the validity 
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of the truths themselves. Allibone in his Dictionary 
of Authors, gives the names of forty-five thousand 
British and American writers who seem to him entitled 
to honorable mention: which one of us even so much 
as heard of two thousand of these? And yet each one 
of these forty-five thousand writers had an audience, 
and in some degree modified the thought of his own and 
of subsequent times Apart from these there are the con- 
tributors to The Atlantic, Scribners, The North Ameri- 
can Review, The Popular Science Monthly, The Gal- 
axy, The Southern Literary Messenger, The Eclectic, 
The Old and New, Littell’s Living Age, all addressing 
unknown thousands. There are the numberless maga- 
zines and journals which occupy themselves with the 
details of professional life, with business enterprises, 
with the details of the school-room, or with the interest 
of the many specialties. Surely thereis an “Unknown” 
but educated ‘‘Public”’ all busy with their peculiar in- 
terests, and yet all needing to supplement these interests 
by an acquaintance with the efforts of the more scholarly. 
Below these in turn, there is an ‘‘ Unknown Public” 
active according to their opportunities and their in- 
telligence, and wielding an influence which may for a 
time be ignored, but which is undeniable. Hence the 
nature and worthiness of our function. 

Human life is a process, and one cannot reach the 
higher stages without passing through the lower. Each 
day untold thousands are born, and for them each 
problem of lifeis untried. They, of necessity, must 
live through so much of the past as is involved in their 
present and conditioned by their future. To gain this 
experience empirically, is impossible ; to attain by liv- 
ing through in thought the lives of past workers and 
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thinkers, is the special problem of education. At any 
given moment, one’s needs are different from what they 
have been before, and from what they will afterwards 
be; many objects of primary importance from one 
standpoint, become secondary when viewed from 
another. In explaining the causes of intellectual ac- 
tivity or sluggishness at any given period of literary 
history, our most judicious narrators have considered 
domestic peace, material prosperity, and physical well- 
being as requisites for any spiritual energy. The great 
period which gave us Sidney and Raleigh, Shakespeare 
and Bacon, Spenser and Jonson, was marked by do- 
mestic concord, a generally diffused prosperity, and a 
freedom from physical ill-being; while the absence of 
these elements suffices to explain the few names that 
represent the succeeding period. 

The needs of the pioneer are not the same as those 
of the man of ease and social culture, nor can these 
higher needs be either felt or satisfied except by first 
ministering to those which may be more humble but 
which are unquestionably as pressing. Higher and 
lower are but relative terms, and vary in significance 
with the standard applied. To the pioneer, shelter and 
security are the highest of needs; to the denizen of a 
city these are but lower forms. When the pioneer shall 
have done his work, and not till then, does the work 
of the citizen become possib!e. So too, in system ; 
a better system may be worse than one that is not so 
good. That is what may be best for a system viewed 
as a system, may be worst when one considers that the 
only rational end of any system at all, is ‘‘the harmo- 
nious blending of elements into a unity.” Govern- 
ment, abstractly considered as ‘‘ subjection to law” 
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will appear quite different as we view it from the stand- 
point of the governing or of the governed. ‘‘ The best 
government under the sun”’ is not the most seemingly 
systematic; but it is rather the one which best sub- 
serves the rational ends of government; that which 
blends the elements into an harmonious unity while 
leaving each organic part the freest play within its own 
sphere of activity. More than this government is not 
as some seem to believe, the summation of all human 
interests, but only one of the great interests of hu- 
manity. 

The essence of government is always the same; but 
the form changes and should change with the phases of 
life to which it has to adapt itself. The government 
needed in the border country, seeks the same ultimate 
ends as that of the most cultivated metropolis; but 
the form adapted to the wants of the former is too sim- 
ple for the wants of the metropolitan civilization; and 
that complexity of municipal government which is in- 
separable from the administration of law in a large city, 
would, in the pioneer life, be but an useless incum- 
brance. So, too, with other human interests; these 
interests do not differ in essence, but rather in the 
greater simplicity or complexity of the forms through 
which they express themselves; and the more complex 
forms are as unsuitable for the simpler life, as the latter 
are for the expression of the needs of a highly compli- 
cated civilization. Education, likewise, is always the 
same in essence, but the means for its attainment and 
the immediate ends which it may propose, must vary 
with the wants of each generation, and at any given 
time, that system of education is best which most_har- 
moniously blends the several elements into a unity. 
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The first wants of mankind are food, clothing, and 
shelter, and these are first not merely in order of time, 
but as the necessary conditions of any subsequent 
wants. When these have been fully satisfied and not 
till then, do we reach the realm of esthetic and spiritual 
wants. To one suffering from hunger, from insuffi- 
cient clothing, or from the extremes of the weather, it 
is useless to talk of higher interests, for to him there 
are and can be no higher interests until his present 
wants have been satisfied ; to one suffering from phy- 
sical pain, it is futile to discourse eloquently upon the 
most vital problems of science or art. Hence as the 
majority of mankind must, from the nature of things, 
ever remain a mass, and become elevated and refined, 
relatively rather than absolutely, there must ever re- 
main a variety of expressions for the same wants, and 
any adequate system of education must recognize and 
respect these wants rather than attempt to ignore them ; 
its defence as a system can only be that it deals effec- 
tively with the special problems entrusted to it for so- 
lution. 

If then we believe that humanity has rights in virtue 
of its humanity; that the elevation of mankind is 
above and beyond the advancement of any man; that 
the function of the specialist is essential and worthy of 
all honor; let us remember that all honorable ends are 
useful, and useful in the ratio in which they bear upon 
the problems of human existence ; let us not forget that 
the immediate needs of any generation, of any commu- 
nity, of any individual, can only in a general sense be 
identical with those of other generations, other commu- 
nities, other individuals. We can then easily under- 
stand that ‘‘ variety in the midst of uniformity,” which 
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has been called the distinctive element of beauty, and 
will welcome the corresponding variety of desire, of in- 
terest, and of effort, which has made the present cen- 
tury so wonderful an era in the history of human well- 
being. While we as a matter of pleasure or of necessity 
may devote ourselves to any special investigations con- 
nected with our calling, we shall understand why others 
should seek the solution of problems apparently differ- 
ent, and by paths diverse from our own; but of prob- 
lems whose ultimate value stands like that of our own 
pursuits, upon the reference of the solutions to the 
welfare of all people, and not to the prosperity of any 
man, any locality, any single interest. 

We have been taught that the cardinal virtues are 
Faith, Hope, and Charity; and that the greatest as 
well as the rarest of these is Charity. If then we can 
learn that intellectual charity which recognizes the 
worthiness of all earnest effort, we shall escape the 
danger of valuing effort by its brilliancy, rather than 
by its solidity, and shall, perhaps, be more willing to 
discharge those duties of the school-room, which are to 
find their reward in the service rendered rather than in 
recognition upon the part of our fellow-men who are 
equally immersed in the responsibilities of their own 
callings. H. H. Morcan. 
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The Quest. 


THE QUEST. 


At the gute of the stately garden 
The young man bravely stands ; 

Afar ’midst the trees the palace 
O’erlooks the circling lands. 


At the heart of the world, at the centre, 
Where the pulse of the universe beats, 

He stands and bids he them open ;— 
He is scarred with many defeats. 


Behind him he sees the marvels 
Of the untold worlds of space, 

Of the myriad forms of living, 
Of the spirit’s visible face. 


Before him he sees the splendor 
Of the infinite might that creates, 

Vf the life that upholds and strengthens, 
Of the love that labors and waits. 


He stands at the gate in patience, 
He fears not the warders grim, 

He has passed through the trackless forest, 
There is naught can terrify him. 


Though his head grow white with the‘ages, 
Though the storm howl round him apace, 
Though the night come moonless and starless, 

He never reverses his face. 


In the palace the servants are busy, 
They furnish the room for the guest, 

For the soul that has travailed and conquered 
That has ceased not from its quest. 


He stands till the gate be opened, 
He knows that the end is sure, 

That the soul of all souls has heard him, 
That the might of his joy shall endure. 


Lewis J. Bioox. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE MUSIC OF 
BEETHOVEN.* 


(As illustrated in the F Major Sonata for Violin und Piano.) 


Aristotle, speaking of the moral effects of music, 
says: ‘‘ That music tends to improve our manners and 
souls will be easily known when we consider that our 
dispositions are influenced by it even to the extent of 
filling us with enthusiasm, as at the Olympic games. 
All those who hear any imitations sympathize therewith 
even when the same are conveyed without rhythm or 
verse. Moreover as music chances to be one of those 
things which are pleasant, and as virtue itself consists 
in rightly enjoying, loving, and hating, it is evident that 
we ought not to learn, or accustom ourselves to any- 
thing so much as to judge right and to rejoice in honor- 
able manners and noble actions. But anger and mild- 
ness, courage and modesty and their contraries, as well 
as all other dispositions of the mind, are most naturally 
imitated by music and poetry. This is plain from ex- 
perience, for when we hear these our very soul is al- 
tered; and he who is affected either with joy or grief by 
the protrayal of objects is in very nearly the same 
situation as if he was affected by the objects themselves. 
Thus if any person is pleased with seeing a statue of 
any one on no other account but its beauty, it is evi- 
dent that the sight of the original would also be pleas- 
ing. Now it happens that in the other senses there is 
no portrayal of morals, that is to say in the touch and 
taste—in the objects of sight very little. But in poetry 


*Read before the St. Louis Art Society, December 23d, 1874. 
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and music we have portrayal of manners and morals. 
Different harmonies differ from each other so much 
by nature, that those who hear them are differently af- 
fected and are not in the same disposition of mind when 
one is performed as when another is; and the mixed 
Lydian measure occasions grief and contracts the soul, 
while other measures soften the mind and dissolve the 
heart ; others fix it in a firm and settled state. Such is 
the power of the Doric music only ; while the Phrygian 
fills the soul with enthusiasm.” 

In another chapter Aristotle condemns the flute for 
its immoral influence affirming that it will inflame the 
passions. 

This verdict somewhat surprises us when we consider 
the view taken of the matter by Richard Wagner. In 
Wagner’s music the wind instruments take the parts 
which portray moral principles and universal rules of 
action, while the stringed instruments portray the feel- 
ings and passions of the individual, his caprice and 
longings. Thecollision between the two is sometimes 
fearful to hear—the shrieking of the strings endeavor- 
ing to make their private likes and dislikes heard, while 
the reproachful tones of the horns, the loud commands of 
the trumpets and the thundering objurgations of the 
trombones drown them into silence with their united roar, 
In the portrayal of the life of the Middle Ages when 
the barbaric hearts of the people had not yet been 
tamed, when private greed and passion strove fiercely 
against public justice and the claims of morality and re- 
ligion, this music of Wagner is most effective. I see 
no reason why it is not to be the music of the future. 
It aims at stupendous effects. The combination of 
poesy and music and scenic art required in his great 
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operas, is of the highest order. It would seem as though 
the whole German people are called upon to assemble 
and view on a grand scale the spectacle of the Middle 
Ages when their national and social life first put off 
heathenism and became Christian. The celebration of 
the mysteries of the Holy Graal and of the gravitation 
of the renunciant hearts to the holy city, the struggle 
bétween passions and repentance, between self-will and 
obedience to the church—all this is the great musical 
enterprise of the day in Germany, and it is clear that no 
more solemn and weighty themes hold the attention of 
musical artists in other countries. 

With what feelings of awe and reverence mingled with 
a delicious sense of gratification and satisfaction, the 
Greeks saw the conventional forms of their deities, the 
blessed gods from Olympus, realized in stone by Phidias 
and set up in and about the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pus, and the Parthenon; enthroned in their repose and 
shining in their divine serenity these statues seemed to 
bring down with them into the mortal every-day world 
of the Greek, the presence of the immortal gods. 

The great works of Wagner furnish for our time a 
similar participation in the innermost spirit of the 
divine principles that hold sway in our civilization. 

It was the genius of Glick who first conceived this 
intimate marriage of sense and sound—the music con- 
veying to the ear correctly the sense of the words of the 
text. We cannot say that music portrays external phe- 
nomena directly, as does a painting or a description in 
words ; but it portrays the reactions of the internal feel- 
ing in the presence of such phenomena and is therefore 
a reflection of the emotions of the soul and only in a 
secondary manner a portrayal of objects themselves. - 
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In the portayal of a subject by music there is a lead- 
ing part, usually what is called soprano in vocal music. 
Then the counterpoint furnishes the accompanying ef- 
fects and reactions, and thus in some measure portrays the 
relations of the chief subject to the world in which the 
dramatic scene is to be laid. In the figure each part 
comes to have its own version of the contents of the 
drama and thus a richness of manifold independent 
portrayals united into one work of art, is attained. 
Beethoven however went further and achieved a still 
higher form of portrayal beyond which it is not con- 
ceivable that the form of a musical work of art can go in 
this direction. He introduces nothing as mere accom- 
paniment in music. Every part has its complete indi- 
viduality and character, as distinct as the personages of 
Shakespeare’s dramas. The relation of each to the cen- 
tral problem to be solved is consistently preserved from 
the beginning to the end. Hence Beethoven’s works 
are as high above those of the old style of music as 
Shakespeare’s dramas are above the Miracle plays. His 
works are adequate to the portrayal of life as it is. 

The most adequate form of such higher music is se- 
cured in the symphony for the orchestra, or in the opera 
where orchestra and chorus combine. Each instrument 
must have*its exact character and significance under- 
stood and its limitations respected. Each part then 
comes to live before you in its independent complete- 
ness and the union of all produces the most exquisite 
perfection. One remembers in this connection the beau- 
tiful Allegretto to the Eighth Symphony which was per- 
formed in our cities by Thomas's Orchestra in such a 
masterly manner. 
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This thought regarding the individuality of instru- 
ments brings us to the explanation of solos on the 
. Various instruments and also to that of duos, such for 
instance as that of the piano and violin of which we have 
a choice example on the programme to-night in the F 
major sonata (Opus 24 of Beethoven’s works, and No. 
5 in the separate collection of sonatas) for piano and 
violin. In such music the violin protrays some private 
grief all its own. It is some collision or catastrophe that 
has happened to it or some great difference between what 
it aspires to be and what it is—-some discrepancy between 
““want’ and ‘‘have” in short. For this portrayal the violin 
is admirably adapted. It can express the most subjective 
feelings, i. ¢., private, personal, aspirations and desires. 
Sometimes it begins with a courageous attempt to ac- 
complish these and struggles on through unexpected ; 
and unheard-of trials and tribulations, until it finally 
loses its hope and plunges into despair. It has, how- — J 
ever, a good genius in the piano which whispers hope 
and encouragement to it and teaches it patience and per- 4 
severance and even reveals to it the secret means of over- 
coming all its ills. Aroused and encouraged it tries the 
new roads pointed out and finds success. Then comes its 
Adagio movement in which it sings its religious hymn 
of thanksgiving for its deliverance. Then having the 
world under its feet it may be forgiven for a light and joy- 
ful movement—sporting and joking ina playful mood 
(the Scherzo) or joining in the mad whirl of the dance 
(Rondo). 

Such with variations is the content of piano and vi- 
olin sonatas. In the one mentioned (in F major), which 
Beethoven dedicated to Count Moritz von Fries, the 
first movement is an Allegro in which we have much ex- 
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perience of its toils and labors to accomplish a certain 
difficult life-task in which the piano gives direction and 
encouragement and explains what is difficult. Then 
comes the Adagio Molto Expressivo, a quiet reposeful 
thanksgiving after the problem of its life has been 
solved. Toward its close the piano shows to the violin 
that its solution is complete and adapted to all phases 
of life—it changes rapidly trom one key to another and 
ever finds the complete accord. Then follows a Scherzo 
in which this response becomes a species of echo-song 
of joy ending in a mad scampering trio which makes 
sure of its solid possession of the realities of life. The 
finale is a Rondo wherein the ‘immediate repetition of 
the echo-song has become a kind of refrain ending every 
strain; and thus it brings its theme of consolation into 
every relation that the world has in store for it and at 
the close gradually ascends like the lark-song to meet 
the sun of a new day. W. T. Harris. 


THE LINCOLN MONUMENT AT 
SPRINGFIELD. 





The monument marking the last resting-place of the 
remains of Abraham Lincoln, stands, by the express 
wish of Mrs. Lincoln, in Oak Ridge Cemetery near 
Springfield. Its position is well chosen. It occupies 
the summit of a considerable elevation, affording a fine 
view of the surrounding rolling country. Looked at 
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from the other side of the ravine which separates the hill 
on which it stands from the rest of the cemetery, it 
has a pleasing effect, due mainly to its proportions, its 
simplicity, and the definiteness of its outlines. This 
first general impression continues even when we ap- 
proach the monument and are able to distinguish more 
in detail the parts of it. 

Its main divisions are a terrace, fifteen feet ten inches 
high, and an obelisk rising from the middle of-it. The 
terrace isin the form of a square (724 feet) with stair- 
ways and semicircular projections at the north and south 
ends. If you stand on the north or south edge with 
your back to the obelisk, you have on either hand a stair- 
way running east and west, and landing on an extension 
of the terrace. The horizontal length of the stairs, 
plus the breadth of the common landing is equal to the 
length of a side of the square terrace. Beyond the 
landings are the semicircular projections, whose diam- 
eters are equal to the breadth of the landings. The ex- 
treme length of the terrace, including the length of the 
square, the breadth of the landings, and the radii of the 
semicircular projections is 1194 feet. The whole is 
surrounded on the top by a handsome parapet of granite. 

Rising immediately above this terrace is a platform 
124 feet high and about 12 feet square. The corners 
of this are cut off, so that it forms an irregular octagon, 
and makes room for four round pedestals of the same 
height as itself. These are intended for the reception 
of four groups in bronze representing, respectively, the 
cavalry, infantry, artillery and navy ‘of the United 
States, which groups will probably soon be in their posi- 
tions. Round this platform including the pedestals, 
somewhat more than halfway up, there runs a cordon of 
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shields, bearing, in raised letters, the abbreviated names 
of the States. These shields are connected by two 
raised bands, so that they form a sort of continuous 
chain. Surmounting this platform is the base of the 
obelisk. On this base, to the south of the obelisk, is a 
pedestal with a bronze statue of Lincoln holding in his 
right hand the emancipation proclamation, and resting 
his right upon a bundle of fasces. In the front side of 
the pedestal is sunk a bronze coat-of-arms of the 
United States, and underneath, on the base of the 
obelisk, stands in large, raised letters, the name, Lin- 
cotn. Over all rises the obelisk, whose apex is ninety- 
eight feet and four inches anda half above the ground 
line, and eighty-two feet six inchesand a half above 
the terrace. 

The outer walls and pedestals are constructed of 
massive blocks of granite, the floor of the terrace is of 
Illinois stone, and the inner walls are of brick. 

The interior of the monument consists of three parts, 
two of which are under the terrace and one is in the 
obelisk. In the middle of the northern semicircular 
projection is a barred door opening into the catacomb. 
This consists of a vestibule occupying the whole of the 
semicircle, and five crypts, lying exactly under the 
landing of the stairs. The middle crypt, the only one 
open (the others having been covered with a marble 
facing previous to the inauguration in October) is to be 
occupied by the sarcophagus of Abraham Lincoln, which 
at present stands on trestles in front of it. The two 
western crypts are occupied by the remains of members 
of Lincoln’s family already deceased, while the two on 
the east side are intended for those who still survive. 
Under the south end of the terrace is the Lincoln 
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Memorial Room, occupying the whole of the projection 
and extending below the landing of the stairs and some 
distance under the square of the terrace, thus forming 
an oblong with rounded ends. It is intended as a re- 
ceptacle for all obtainable relics of Lincoln, and already 
contains a considerable number. This room, as well as 
the catacomb, has suffered considerably from damp, so 
that, to preserve the objects of interest, an inner wall has 
had to be “erected, shutting out all light except that 
which comes through the door-way. 

The entrance to the obelisk is by a door from the 
terrace, on the south side, under the Lincoln Statue. 
Within is a spiral iron stair-case, leading to the top, 
from which there is a fine view through eight circular 
openings. At one-third and at two-thirds of its height 
are circular openings on each side, supplying the interior 
with air and very indifferent light. 

It has been said that the general effect of the monu- 
ment is pleasing. Neither its style nor its size is cal- 
culated to make it awe-inspiring, and, lacking a neces- 
sary principle of unity, it cannot strictly be said to 
be beautiful. There is nothing about it to lead the 
thoughts away into mystic contemplation or to provoke 
musing, nothing to call us away from the common and 
the near, to the sublime and the distant. Neither is 
there anything of that Grecian grace and loveliness 
which holds the eye with a continual surprise and satis- 
faction. . It is simply pleasing, offering,very little to 
offend the eye. It is not, indeed, faultless. The cir- 
cular openings in the obelisk are a great blemish—one 
carefully avoided in the Bunker Hill Monument. 
They force you to remember that the obelisk is hollow 



















and greatly detract from its otherwise solid appearance. 
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Again the three ornamental bands that encircle it where 
the openings are, break the continuity of its siant sides 
and make it appear lower than it really is; and this is 
not the only objection tothem. The coat-of-arms seems 
to have been cast without any reference to the size or 
shape of the surface of the pedestal in which it was to 
be sunk. It looks very much: like an after-thought. 
But these defects of architecture are comparatively 
small and might be pardoned in a monument otherwise 
successful. 

To design and erect an architectural monument which 
shall express to the after-world the result of the life- 
work of a great man is no easy thing, even when the 
architect thoroughly comprehends his problem. Archi- 
tecture may, indeed, express objects of sense, and even 
call up feelings and moods, glad or solemn ; but to ex- 
press an event or a principle to the understanding is 
well-nigh beyond its power. Yet this is what has here 
been attempted. 

The most prominent part of the monument, the obe- 
lisk, apparently plavs no part in its intelligible econo my 
—in the expression of the thought intended to be con- 
veyed. It has a significance only for the eye. Having 
our attention duly called to the fact that in the coat-of- 
arms under Lincoln’s feet, there is represented an olive- 
branch lying on the ground, and that the eagle has in 
his beak the fragment of a broken chain, the rest of 
which is under his talons, we are informed that the fol- 
lowing is the significance of the monument.—Abraham 
Lincoln, after having offered to the South the olive- 
branch of peace, and having seen it cast to the ground 
and trodden under foot, standing on the Constitution 
of the United States (represented by the coat of-arms) 
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broke the bonds of slavery (represented by the eagle 
with the broken chain) and used the cavalry, infantry, 
artillery and navy (represented by the bronze groups on 
the round pedestals) to hold the States together. This 
holding-together has been symbolized by cutting the 
abbreviated names of the States—Mass., Conn., Va., 
etc.—in raised letters on shields and connecting these 
with raised bands, as above described ! 

It might be reasonably questioned whether this 
thought could have been in any way adequately ex- 
pressed in architecture, even with the aid of sculpture ; 
but probably every person who knows anything of these 
arts and their capabilities and limits, will agree that a 
more helpless symbolism could not well have been se- 
lected. It will perhaps hardly be believed that this 
symbolism formed the chief ground of the preference 
awarded to Mr. Mead’s design over thirty-six others 
that were presented. It may be safely affirmed that no 
human being would, without prompting, ever discover 
the double relation between Lincoln and the coat-of- 
arms under his feet, or the relation between these and 
the four groups, two of which will be behind Lincoln’s 
back. Still less will the significance of the names of the 
States dawn upon any one. But even if this were not 
true, and if ordinary ingenuity were equal to the inter- 
pretation, matters would hardly be improved. The 
whole clumsy symbolism at best expresses nothing, pre- 
sents vividly nothing, that could not have been better 
expressed and as vividly presented by a few lines of 
prose graven on a granite slab. In a word, the attempt 
to express an historical event in the Lincoln monument 
was a mistake from the first and has resulted in a 
failure. 
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But there are other than esthetic objections to be 
urged against the monument. When one thinks of the 
tomb of Napoleon in the Jnvalides or of the Mausoleum 
at Charlottenburg, and remembers how many thing can 
be brought to bear to glorify, as it were, the memory of 
illustrious men, one becomes painfully conscious of the 
lack of poetic warmth and of the poverty of conception 
which present themselves here. Instead of occupying 
the center of a lofty dome and standing in a spacious 
marble hall, before a dark altar flooded with golden light, 
the sarcophagus of Lincoln is stowed away in a dark, 
damp corner of the monument, is seen only through a 
grating, and, when placed in its crypt, will hardly be seen 
at all. The place reminds one of Chaucer’s Temple of 


Mars : 
“ The northern light in at the dores schon, 
For wyndowe on the wal ne was ther noon, 
Thurgh which men mighten any light discerne.” 


We cannot even look up from the sarcophagus which 
reminds us that Lincoln is dead, to his statue, and be 
reminded that his spirit yet lives. The statue is on 
the other side of the monument, concealed by the obe- 
lisk! Thus aclose inspection of the monument, instead 
of inspiring great thoughts and noble aspirations, brings 
us an uncomfortable, cold shudder. We leave it with 
the conviction that here is a piece of cold, every-day, 
prosaic work, unhumanized by any pathos or sympathy, 
unwarmed by any poetic glow, unilluminated by any har- 
monizing, unifying philosophic thought. Mr. Mead 
may understand, and evidently does understand the ex- 
ternals of his art: that he has any acquintance with its 
spirit, its purposes or its limits is not shown by any- 
thing in the Lincoln monument, which is a body with- 
out a soul. Tuomas Davipson. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. 


KING LEAR, 





(Continued from the March Number.) 

The central figure of the second thread, in fact of 
the whole play, is the king. The three essential circum- 
stances pertaining to him are his time of life, his long 
rule, and his absolute power. They make hima tyrant, 
but a tyrant of a peculiar kind. He is introduced to 
us with a character long since formed, and now hardened 
and stiffened with age. He has been and is still the 
absolute monarch whose mandates are not to be ques- 
tioned. This unlimited authority has fed his temper till 
it is wholly unyielding and wholy uncontrollable. Any 
restraint put upon his caprice causes him to boil over 
with the most intense passion ; irascibility has therefore 
become one of his most marked characteristics. The 
course of the drama wil! exhibit the various limitations 
placed upon him, one after another, and increasing in 
severity, till the absolute monarch who prescribed to all 
their bounds, becomes the outcast, the most limited of 
mortals. Old age, long rule, and uncontrolled power 
combined can alone produce such a man. 

Now this king whose character springs from and rests 
upon unlimited authority is ready to surrender his sway, 
that is, to surrender the very ground of his existence. 
Tired of the cares of government, yet not weary of 
its pomp and outward show, he proposes to resign the 
reality of power and yet retain its appearance, to play 
the king and yet to be freed from the troubles of king- 
ship. He will thus reduce himself to a mere semblance ; 
his desire is to seem to possess authority, while in truth 
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he has wiped its last vestige. Such is the contradiction 
which he deems possible to be realized. The logical 
result 1s manifest, the shadow must prove itself to be 
shadow and not substance, the show of authority must 
go where authority actually resides. - 

This will be a leading phase of the progress of Lear 
in the second thread before us. He will pass from 
semblance to nothingness; there is no help for him 
since he is fighting for a shadow and has thrown away 
that which might assist him, if anything could, namely, 
authority. Every remnant of power will be stripped 
from him, the ensigns of royalty will also be taken 
away, he will descend from the palace to the hovel. In 
general, from the absolute monarch he will become the 
humblest individual: a transition which is wholy invol- 
ved in his choosing the shadow for the substance of 
authority. 

Running parallel with this transition is another which 
is intimately connected with it, the transition from sanity 
to madness. Domination, unopposed and uncontrolled, 
was the basisupon which the spiritual nature of Lear 
reposed ; destroy this basis, and the prop of his mind 
is gone. He was too old and too stiff to adjust him- 
self at once to such an overwhelming and sudden 
change in his outward circumstances. He was wholly 
the creature of external forms, his thoughts rested in 
them, when they are gone, he has quite lost the entire 
content of his existence. The insanity of Lear thus 
has its adequate motive in the suddenness and com- 
pleteness of this transition. 

Such is in general the character of Lear, let us now 
consider its effect upon those around him, upon his 
family and court. What will be the results of long 
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years of arbitrary rule? Two classes must arise, on 
the one hand the hypocritical and faithless, on the other 
the rigid and faithful. The former class is composed 
of the sycophants of power, who administer to the ca- 
prices of rulers, who flatter and fawn in success, but are 
equally ready to desert, and even to strike, in misfor- 
tune. They are the product of a forced external con- 
formity, full of intrigue and treachery. Lear’s court is 
mainly composed of such characters, at the head of 
whom stand, Goneril and Regan; vet even his 
own chosen companions, his knights, seem no ex- 
ception. But the second class will also be there, 
made up of the virtuous few, who, by a kind of re- 
action, will be the very opposite of what they see around 
themselves. They must possess strong, even stoical 
natures to resist the current. Instead of the glib and 
guileful phrases of the courtier, they will be blunt and 
direct in speech ; the prevailing corruption will only in- 
crease the stern code of their morality ; but chiefly the 
utter faithlessness of the time will engender in them the 
most heroic fidelity. In Lear’s own family this class is 
represented by Cordelia, in the Court by Kent, in a still 
different relation, more fully to be explained hereafter, 
by the Fool. These two classes therefore spring di- 
rectly from the character and situation of Lear. More- 
over, since he has chosen the semblance and rejected the 
reality, his course must be to retain the false flatterer 
and drive off the true friend. Hence, the second class 
will soon be compelled to fly from his presence. 

The tyrannical nature of Lear therefore seeks to re- 
duce everybody to an apparent submission and outward 
conformity. His first collision is with the true and 
honest people of his court, whom he banishes. Having 
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thus made the world around him a semblance, he also 
concludes to become semblance himself. Lear is thus 


about to manifest in his action four phases of transi- 


tion, all of which are the direct consequences of his 
character and situation: he will pass from unlimited 
power to the most limited existence, from appearance to 
nothingness, from sanity to madness, from wrong against 
his daughter to wrong from his daughters. That is, the 
negative sweep of his deed involves in one common de- 
struction the world of action, of intelligence, and of 
morality. 

Having thus elaborated the essential elements of the 
second thread, we can now take up its incidents and 
trace the above-mentioned principles in their concrete 
development. First comes the‘ division of the realm 
by Lear, who bases his conduct upon his daughters’ ex- 
pressions of love toward him. This scene has been 
often censured, and sometimes defended, upon a miscon- 
ception of its meaning. It has just been stated that 
the character of Lear rests in the outward form and not 
the inner-essénce, that he prefers the semblance of power 
to its reality. So the appearance is there, he is satisfied. 
Hence it is in perfect keeping with his situation, and 
strongly indicative of his character that he lays far more 
stress upon external and noisy expressions of love than 
upon genuine but quiet affection. Goneril and Regan 
both declare in formal phrase their unfathomable, un- 
speakable devotion, and receive their share of the king- 
dom. Now comes Cordelia, she will be the opposite, 
according to her severe nature, and she will also be 
blunt in speech. She loves her father according to her 
duty, no more. She places, therefore, a limit upon her 
love to parent, an ethical one too, that of love to 
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husband. The old man at once boils over with anger, 
curses and banishes. his daughter. In his imprecation 
he renounces fatherhood, he commits the crime against 
the Family, his curse will be literally fulfilled in himself 
through his other daughters. The code of Cordelia is 
duty and truth in all their severity. She proposes not 
only to do what is right, but to say it without disguise. 
Her manner is firm and resolute, but quiet; she is not 
the simple ethical character, but is reflective and intel- 
lectual. She knows the disposition of her sisters and 
indicates the result. She’ rejects the suit of Burgundy, 
since his love is not pure, but based on gain. Her acts 
seem not instinctive, but rather the result of conscious 
principles, which are her guide and support in the pre- 
vailing corruption. She is therefore essentially intel- 
lectual, a woman who can think and who carefully ad- 
justs herself in all the ethical relations of life. Butshe 
is at the same time womanly and devoted. For her as- 
sertion of supreme love to husband, she is cursed by 
Lear, who thus curses the very essence of the Family 
whose first principle is the unity and mutual devotion 
of man and wife. 

Kent, who belongs to the same school of stern moral- 
ists as Cordelia, also undertakes to place a limit upon 
the old King. The result is just what must happen 
from an aged and absolute ruler. His rage swells at the 
audacity, and Kent is banished. In the latter, honest 
counsel and courageous utterance take their departure 
from the Court. But fidelity is forever faithful, that of 
Kent is stoical, the deepest principle of his nature. 
Whatever wrongs he may suffer as an individual, he is 
still true to his allegiance. Hence he will return and 
serve his king in disguise, he can not do otherwise. 
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With this obstinate nature is coupled another cognate 
trait, he is rough in manner and blunt in speech. As 
above stated, he is the product of the reaction against 
courtly hypocrisy and flattery. 

Lear has now succeeded in getting rid of every spe- 
cies of fidelity, fidelity to parent in Cordelia, and fidel- 
ity to King in Kent, fidelity to Family and to State. The 
world of appearance is everywhere triumphant, Lear has 
completely realized his principle, he is himself a shadow, 
all are shadows around him, they seem what they are 
not. Even fidelity must disguise itself, it dares not ap- 
pear in its real form, hence Kent has to put on a decep- 
tive guise in order to be faithful. Wisdom also can 
show her face only in the garb of folly, the sagest coun- 
sellor of the Kingis his Fool. The same result was ob- 
served in the preceding thread concerning the family of 
Gloster. Edmund the innocent and true son, is com- 
pelled to flee and assume the guise of a madman, while 
the false Bastard is triumphant in his wildest schemes. 
Society is a grand masquerade, where each person seems 
to be what he is not; the world has become one im- 
mense deception. 

When such a state of things becomes universal, the 
logical result begins to make itself manifest, falsehood 
must be false to itself, and will turn upon and destroy 
itself. The sham-king Lear must have his semblance 
stripped away, and be reduced to what he really is. 
Goneril upbraids him to his face and proposes to di- 
minish his train of knights; she in every respect treats 
him as a shadow. She knows and states precisely the 
contradiction in his conduct: 

Idle old man 


That still would manage those authorities 
That he hath given away. 
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He can not be semblance and at the same time pos. 
sess authority. Now she has the power to which she 
has hitherto bowed while she was shadow. Lear’s turn 
is come, “he must follow the logic of his situation. 
Moreover he has banished his faithful daughter, why 
should his daughters be faithful to him? It is his own 
deed returning upon him through his own family. 
Nevertheless, Goneril’s guilt is not diminished, she is 
false to her agreement and undutiful to her parent. 

But Lear will not receive any limitation without the 
most terrific display of passion. A second time he 
launches a curse against a daughter. He prays that she 
may never have offspring, or if she have, that it may 
be a monster. Therein he curses his own generation, 
his imprecation is that his own tribe may perish. It is 
fulfilled to the letter. For the first time a limit has 
been placed upon him which he could not sweep away, 
with it he begins to see the wrong done to Cordelia, 
with it too his mind begins to break down. ‘‘Let me 
not be mad sweet heaven,” is his pitiful utterance. 
Hereupon he departs for his other daughter. 

But this world of disguise is not one of utter false- 
hood and wickedness, for fidelity is also here in disguise. 
We have already mentioned Kent, who takes service as 
a menial, sincerity itself must be insincere, truth has to 
assume the form of deception. To this pass has Lear re- 
duced his whole court. If the honest man must become 
dishonest in order to be true to his nature, what of the 
naturally dishonest? Kent acts as servant to his master, 
his duties are of the lower kind, he cannot appear as the 
adviser of the king since the latter will suffer no advice. 
He is messenger, and zealously defends the royal honor 
against the malign attacks of Oswald who stands in pret- 
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ty much the same relation to Goneril, as he does to 
Lear. 

But the complete and conscious reflection of this 
world is in the Fool. He too is in disguise, seems to 
be what he is not, and thus is a true representative of 
his age. But his peculiarity is that he sees beneath the 
masks of all around him, and knows their acts and pur- 
poses. He is the intellectual man, yet his intelligence 
must also be disguised, hence it casts an inverted image. 
The contradiction is that the wise man of the company 
is the Fool. His theme is the folty of Lear’s conduct, 
he offers the latter a coxcomb, the symbol of his own 
profession. Knowing the character of the two daugh- 
ters, he sees the situation and anticipates the result. 
He alone appears to adequately comprehend the act of 
Lear in surrendering the kingdom, and he alone can as- 
sume disguise sufficient to tell tothe old King the nature 
of that act without being banished. Thus wisdom at 
the court of Lear dares look only through the mask of 
folly, and good counsel take the form of nonsense. In 
this way therefore, no insult or reproof is given to the 
haughty old King, for when a fool says anything, it is 
supposed to be foolish. But if the truth should assume 
the form of grave advice, it would imply the lack of 
wisdom on the part of the ruler. Hence the absolute 
monarch has his critic, but he must take the form of a 
fool, then the royal vanity is not touched. Thus it 
will be seen that not only fidelity and truth, but even 
intelligence must seem to be what they are not, when 
semblance is the universal principle, and the Fool be- 
comes a necessary part of this world of appearance. 

Lear sets out for the second daughter, but there he 
meets with even worse treatment. The fool foresaw 
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what the supposed wise man, the king, did not. The 
dispositions of the two daughters are alike, “‘as a crab 
to a crab,” he in this comparison declares the result. 
Goneril hastens to support her sister Regan, who in 
strength of will seems to have been the weaker and less 
aggressive of the two women, and strongly influenced 
by her more determined sister. They put the messen- 
ger of their father in the stocks, they together strip the 
old King of the last vestige of royalty. The Fool states 
that the greatest folly is now fidelity, it were wisdom to 
let go a great wheel running down hill; still he will re- 
main fool and faithful; Lear struggles with himself to 
curb his anger, he tries to suppress the rising of his 
heart, the mother as he calls it, he prays for patience, he 
does not curse Regan as he did Cordelia and Goneril. 
Still his self-restraint is not: adequate, his passion boils 
over. He is now ready to submit to conditions which 
he formerly rejected with scorn, but it is too late. Fi- 
nally, when the last semblance of authority is torn from 
him, and the shadow has fled, he becomes what he really 
is, a private individual of the humblest kind. 


‘* A poor, infirm, weak, despised old man.”’ 


He is now conscious of his own condition, the deceit- 
ful mirage no longer blinds his eyes. But with this ex- 
ternal show and power, his mind has been so long and 
so intimately connected, that the loss of the one in- 
volves the loss of the other. ‘‘O fool, I shall go mad,” 
has been his poignant cry at every limitation. 

But one step he will not take, he will not be depend- 
ent upon his daughters. But they are the sovereigns, 
nothing remains for Lear but to flee to the woods, to 
the freedom of nature. This is the ground of the trans- 
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ition in the Third Act, for the entire world of institu- 
tions has been closed against him, both Family and 
State have cast him forth, what security then is possible 
for the individual? Lear therefore rushes out into the 
rude elements, without civil protection, without shel- 
ter, and finally without clothing. 

But here too he has to encounter a conflict, namely 
the storm. The elements assail him, and conspire with 
his daughters for which he reproaches them with servil- 
ity. Still he defies them,in fact he invokes them to blot 
out the whole.world which has become so utterly per- 
verse and disordered. Now the show is all gone, “‘take 
physic, pomp.” The reality of what he is comes up to 
his mind, he is ready to sympathize with the most 
wretched. But what is this object which rises before 
his eyes? Low as Lear is himself, there is one person 
still lower; here he is, Edgar disguised as mad Tom. 
Lear notices the difference, no human being shall be be- 
neath him; ‘thou art the thing itself; unaccommo- 
dated man is no more but such poor bare forked animal 
as thou art; off, off,” and he tears away his garments. 
He is now reduced to the natural individual, every pro- 
duct of man’s intelligence, from the highest institutions 
to the humblest contrivances, even to clothing, he has 
thrown away. In other words, he has banished the whole 
content of his rational existence, the logical result must 
be that he is irrational. From the king he has descended 
to the animal. 

All along: he has given premonitions of insanity ; he 
knows “‘that way madness lies.” For these external con- 
flicts have been accompanied with a corresponding in- 
ternal conflict. He has always been struggling to bear 
up against his own passion; ‘‘PatienceI need.” He 
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who was unlimited in power now has every restraint put 
upon him, till he reaches zero. The act of his two 
daughters gets complete possession of thoughts, he tries 
them for their deed in his wild delirium, he has lost his 
relation to the outward world, his mind is eaten up with 
its own conflicts. 

Let us grasp the complete picture of this society and 
its characters. First in order come Edgar and Lear, 
now reduced to the same outward condition and from 
the same general cause. Both have touched the very 
bottom of human misery, both are in a deadly struggle 
with the spiritual and with the physical world, with 
quite the sum total of being. The Family has turned 
against them, the State has driven them forth from its 
protection, and Nature herself has assailed them with 
her terrific forces. Such is the outcome of man in hos- 
tility With institutions. Still neither Lear nor Edgar 
are conquered, in spirit they hold out, are even defiant. 
The unconquerable will, the subjective independence 
of man could not be asserted against an opposition 
more destructive. But Edgar is sane, his madness is 
only simulated, while that of Lear is real. Lear has 
been deprived of what constituted the innermost essence 
of his nature, namely the show of authority. But the 
mind of Edgar had never become so interwoven with 
his rank and power, that separation from them would 
destroy it; he is also young and supple, he can bend 
witbout breaking. 

Gloster is also present in these wild scenes, deeply 
sympathetic with Lear, and incurring danger for the 
sake of the old King. But his own sympathy con- 
demns him; before his eyes stands a man, his faithful 
son, whom his wrong has reduced toa condition as mis- 
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able as that of Lear. Every word which he speaks 
against the unkind daughters is a judgment against him- 
self. That judgment is executed upon him in a manner 
which every humane feeling cries out to be too severe. 

Kent, the picture of fidelity, will also be present 
in the storm, for he must follow his master through 
every grade of calamity. Still his fidelity must remain 
in disguise, in order to accomplish itself; it dares not 
even now to assume its native form. The world of ap- 
pearance has, however, reached its climax; it is rapidly 


dissolving. Lear, its original source and supporter, 
has himself become not merely the shadow of a king, 
but the shadow of a man; reason has taken its flight, 


and the erect animal shape alone remains. 

The Fool, too, is present in the tempest, trying to di- 
vert the King from his thoughts, and to jest away his 
approaching insanity. But it is to no purpose. Wis- 
dom, though to effect its design it has assumed the 
garb of folly, has not succeeded. The Fool therefore 
drops out now, his function must cease when Lear is 
no longer rational, but has himself turned fool. It 
was his duty to reflect the acts of the King in their true 
character, so that the latter might behold what he was 
doing. When intelligence is gone, this is impossible. 

There never was portrayed such a picture as this of 
the Third Act ; it is the world turned upside down, mo- 
rally, mentally, physically. To give it greater strength 
and terror, the two threads of the action are now 
brought together. There are the faithless, protected in 
their wrongs by institutions, and sheltered by their pa- 
laces from the raging elements. There are the three 
disguises, that of innocence, that of fidelity, that of 
wisdom, seeking to be true to! their own nature under 
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the most alien forms. Then there is the parent of 
these false appearances, himself now the shadow of a 
shadow. Finally there}is the storm without, one of the 
warring principles in itself, and at the same time sym- 
bolical of the storm within. It is the perverted world, 
it seems quite to reach the extreme negative point short 
of annihilation. 

The consequences of Lear’s conduct and character now 
are complete; they have produced their legitimate 
fruit. The semblance of absolute authority has van- 
ished, he is now the humblest of mortals. Atthe same 
time he has passed from sanity to madness. The un- 
limited monarch has descended to the most narrow ex- 
istence, has become, in fact, a beast of the forest. But 
above all, his wrong against the Family has met with a 
retribution which seems but too harsh and horrible. 
Thé fate of Gloster, as before remarked, is in every es- 
sential respect similar, for he, too, is sent forth an out- 
cast, deprived of title and possessions, dazed, if not 
crazed, by his misfortunes. The two threads have thus 
been brought down to the time of the utter disruption 
of the two families and of the punishment of the two 
parents. Now the reaction must be portrayed, which 
will indicate and restore the shattered institutions of the 
world, bring the false and guilty to justice, and make 
the faithful and innocent triumphant. D. J. Sniper. 

(To be concluded in May.) 
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(Continued from March number.) 


The Inferno surrounds in narrowing rings the poets 
as they descend. Whatever the gloomiest fancy can 
think, is here depicted with the most life-like color of 
plastic reality. You hear the moan of the tortured, the 
bubbling noise of the lake of boiling pitch, where the 
mangled souls writhe in agony and grind their teeth. 
The brown air is wafted by the bat wings of grinning 
demons. All this pictured with a force that makes the 
hideous fabrics step out from the frame of the Canto 
and stand before you in broad daylight a living terror. 
Dante’s description makes Hell assume the character of 
an object, and he takes care to connect his awful fancies 
by illustrations with something real, so that by such 
comparison, some of the bodily qualities of the illus- 
tration are transmitted to the image and give it a strik- 
ing consistency and reality. There he sees deep holes 
in the ground, from which trembling flames arise, while 
feet of human beings projecting upwards, look out 
from each cavity and point towards Heaven. Describ- 
ing these cavities, he says they are like the font in the 
church of St. John. and by this short statement, lends 
more reality to his image than he could have done in 
any other way. 

**]_ saw the livid stone, on the sides and on the bot- 
tom, full of holes, all of one breadth, and each was 
round. Not less wide they seemed to me nor larger, 
than those that are in my beauteous San Giovanni, 
made for stands to the baptizers. From the mouth of 
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each emerged a sinner’s feet and legs to the calf; and 
the rest remained within. The soles of all were burn- 
ing both; wherefore the joints quivered so strongly that 
they would have snapped into pieces withes and grass 
ropes.” Dante frequently uses his images not to make 
a thought clearer, or an idea more beautiful; they 
often tend to make his scenes more plastic. Hence the 
most common, and in themselves unpoetic illustrations 
are not avoided, but even preferred, because they con- 
nect Dante’s fantastic pictures with unpoetic reality, 
and as there is poetry strong enough to overwhelm, in 
the illustration, the unpoetic element, this seems to 
disappear and a compound of ghastly scenes of highest 
poetical effect, breathing the tinted air of reality is the 
result. Between Dante’s poetical pictures and common 
poetical imagery, there is 4 similar relation to that be- 
tween a stereoscopic and a common photograph; as 
the one by an artifice deceives our eye so that it sees 
bodies where there is only surface, so Dante by the 
stereoscopic power of description gives blood and life to 
his airy nothings. The earnest mind, capable of fol- 
lowing the flights of Dante’s imagination will undergo 
real mental suffering and distress in reading through 
the Inferno. What happened to Dante, happens even 
now to his reader. His poetry grasps your soul and 
drags it along, trembling and shuddering, full of sym- 
pathy, woe and horror, through the brown air, the red 
rivers, the dark chasms of the tortured world. An open 
air feeling of infinite relief comes over us when from 
deepest night we once more emerge and see the blue 
vault, the smiling stars of purgatory. This peculiar 
imagery that links the unreal to the real we meet very 
frequently in Dante's work; it is in harmony with his 
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nature and the problem of his time, which is the uniting 
of the near with the distant. When Dante describes 
the lake of pitch in the eighth circle he uses one of these 
illustrations. If we imagine that a modern poet were 
to describe such a lake of pitch we should know well 
what style of illustration we have to expect in such case. 
Perhaps he might say that this lake was: 


Like prairie never touched by rain; 
A fire-blackened, rolling plain ; 


This lake, an ocean in extent, 
Parts continent from continent. 


Dante illustrates this lake of pitch and its busy demons 
in a different way, perhaps less practical, but certainly 
more effective. He says: 


“As in the arsenal of the Venetians (the greatest 


arsenal of his time) boils the clammy pitch to calk their 
damaged ships, in winter when they cannot navigate, 
and instead thereof one builds the ship anew, one plugs 
the ribs of that which hath made many voyages; some 
hammer at the prow, some at the stern; some make 
oars and some twist ropes ; one mends the jib and one 
the mainsail. So not by fire but by art Divine a dense 
pitch boiled down there and overglued the banks on 
every side. It I saw, but saw naught therein except the 
bubbles which the boiling raised and the heaving and 
compressed subsiding of the whole.” 

Illustrations of this kind are quite numerous, and 
lend frightful reality to the regions of the lower circles, 
which does not fade when we become weary and sick of 
the uninterrupted monotony of terror and succession 
of horrid scenes; when we feel that in looking at suffer- 
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ings we suffer ourselves ; and that we are among demons 
the only feeling heart. 

The intensity of horror increases as the poets descend. 
There they see the shadow of the greatest of trouba- 
dours, Bertrand de Born, who had caused discord 
between king and prince, punished for his guilt. Dante 
describes him as follows : 

‘“*Certainly [| saw and still seem to see a trunk going 
without a head, as the others of that dismal herd were 
going. And it was holding the severed head by the 
hair, swinging like a lantern in its hand, and that looked 
atus, and said: ‘O, me!’ Of itself it made for itself 
a lamp, and they were two in one and one in two. 
How this can be, he knows who so ordains. When it was 
right beneath us, at the bottom of the bridge, it raised 
the arm high up, with the head, to bring near to us 
its words, which were: ‘Nowsee the grievous pen- 
alty, thou who, breathing, goest to view the dead, see 
if any else be great as this! And that thou mayest 
carry tidings of me, know that I am Bertram de Born, 
he who gave the young king the evil counsels. [I made 
the father and the son rebels to each other. Because I 
parted persons thus united I carry my brain, ah, me! 
parted from its source, which is in this trunk. Thus 
the law of retribution is observed in me.’” 

Dante sees all these things without any vigorous 
manly manifestation of feeling. He tells us that he 
fainted several times at the end of a canto, thus giving 
an appropriate finale; but beyond this, there is no ex- 
pression of sympathy. Such sympathy Dante, perhaps, 
considers impious, as it would express dissatisfaction 
with Divine Justice; and while he shows emotion when 
he meets some unhappy friend in the Inferno, he never 
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becomes guilty of sympathy. What Aristotle names as 
one of the objects of tragedy, to improve man by 
exciting in him the feeling of fear, was in Dante’s mind 
when he wrote the Inferno. He wanted to frighten the 
world away from enticing sins. Climbing through the 
nightly circles, he seems to consider it his mission, to 
note faithfully what he sees for the purpose of revealing 
to the world the torments that await the wicked. He 
goes like a reporter through the jail of the world, always 
conscious that he is ‘‘ writing up” this show for the 
public. Virgil assists him always with this end in view, 
procuring opportunity, and time and persons for these 
interviews. To make this resemblance still more strik- 
ing it appears that the spirits themselves are very much 
concerned in this, and a hint that Dante is going to pub- 
lish their confessions in the world above, suffices to 
make unwilling spirits divulge their secrets, and give an 
account of their fate. Woe to those who are not wil- 
ling to tell! The sharpest reporter could not be more 
ingenious and perfidious, not more ready to do acts of 
knavery and repulsive fraud then Dante is in worming 
out secrets and getting new items. 

In the circle where the wicked are punished by intense 
cold, with their lower half frozen in the ice, Dante de- 
picts the following scene: ‘‘ We went farther on, where 
the frost: ruggedly enwraps another people. The very 
weeping there allows ¢hem not to weep, and the grief 
which finds impediment upon their eyes, turns inward 
to increase their agony, for their first tears form a knot, 
and like crystal vizors fill up all the cavity beneath 
their eyebrows. And one of the wretched shadows of 
the icy crust cried out to us: ‘O, souls, so cruel that 


the last post of all is given to you! Remove the hard 
M7 ‘ 
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veils from my face, that I may vent the grief which 
stuffs my heart a little ere the weeping freeze again.’ 
Wherefore I to him: ‘If thou wouldst have me aid 
thee, tell me who thou art; and if I do not extricate 
thee, may I have to go to the bottom of the ice.” He 
answered: ‘Then Iam Friar Alberigo. . . . But reach 
hither thy hand; open my eyes.’ And I opened them 
not for him; and to be rude to him was courtesy.” 
There is another illustration of the same kind in the 
previous canto, when the poets walk across the ice, step- 
ping upon the faces frozen into it. 

** Walking amid the heads, I hit my foot violently 
against the face of one. Weeping it cried out to me: 
‘Why tramplest thou on me? If thou comest not to 
increase the vengeance, why dost thou molest me?’ 
And to that shade which kept bitterly reviling, I said : 
‘What art thou who thus reproachest others ?” 

** “Nay, who art thou,’ he answered, ‘that through 
the Antenora goest, smiting the cheeks of others, so 
that, if thou wert alive, it were too much ?’ 

“**] am alive,’ was my reply; and if thou seekest 
fame, it may be precious to thee that I put thy name 
among the other notes.’ 

**And he to me: ‘ The contrary is what I long for. 
Take thyself away! and pester me no more.’ 

** Then I seized him by the after-scalp and said: ‘It 
will be necessary that thou name thyself, or that not a 
hair remain upon thee here!’ 

*“Whence he to me: ‘ Evenif thou unhair me, I 
will not tell thee who Iam; nor show thee, though thou 
fall foul upon my head a thousand times.’ 

‘* T already had his hair coiled on my hand, and had 
plucked off more than one tuft of it, he barking and 
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keeping down his eyes, when another cried: ‘What 
ails the, Bocca? Is it not enough for thee to chatter 
with thy jaws, but thou must bark, too? What devil 
is upon thee?’ 

***Now,’ said I, ‘accursed traitor! I do not want 
thee to speak; for to thy shame I will bear true tidings 
of thee.’” 

This is the spirit which the poet shows while ‘follow- 
ing Virgil through the regions of the Inferno. In this 
part of the poem all the revengeful bitterness of the 
first years of exile bursts forth and causes an involun- 
tary shudder in the reader. A mind that is ready to 
increase torture may delight in describing it. The 
terrors grow as they descend, and the most loathsome, and 
at the same time most poetical scene, the poet reserves 
for the bottom of the pit. The revenge of Ugolino, 
which scene he presents in the following way : 

‘*] saw two frozen into one hole so closely, that the 
one head was a cap to the other. And as bread is 
chewed for hunger, so the uppermost put his teeth into 
the other, there where the brain joins with the nape. 
Not otherwise did Tydeus gnaw the temples of Mena- 
lippus for rage than he the skull and the other parts. 

““‘O thou! who by such brutal token showest thy 
hate on him whom thou devourest, tell me why,’ I 
said, ‘on this condition, that if thou with reason com- 
plainest of him, I, knowing who ye are and his offense, 
may yet repay thee in the world above, if that, where- 
with I speak, be not dried up.” 

From the fell repast that sinner raised his mouth, 
wiping it upon the hair of the head he had laid waste 
behind. Then he began : 

“Thou willest that I renew desperate grief, which 
wrings my heart even at the very thought, before I tell 
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thereof. But if my words are to be a seed, that may 
bear fruit of infamy to the traitor whom I gnaw, thou 
shalt.see me speak and weep at the same time. Thou 
hast to know that I was Count Ugolino, and this the 
Archbishop Ruggieri. Now I will tell thee why I am 
such a neighbor to him.” He proceeds to tell Dante 
how he was imprisoned in a tower, with two of his sons 
and two tender grand-children, and how the Archbishop 
had caused the door of that tower to be locked up, never 
to be opened again ; how a dream foretold them their 
fate; and then continues: 

‘* When I awoke before the dawn, I heard my sons 
who were with me, weeping amid their sleep and asking 
for bread. They were now awake, and the hour 
aproaching at which our food used to be brought us, 
and each was anxious from his dream, and below I 
heard the outlet of the horrible tower locked up, whereat 
I looked into the faces of my sons without uttering a 
word. I did not weep, so stony grew I within. They 
wept, and little Anselm said: ‘ Thou‘lookest so! Fath- 
er, what ails thee?” But I shed no tear, nor answered 
all that day, nor the next night, till another Sun came 
forth upon the world. When a small ray was sent into 
the doleful prison, and I discerned in their four faces 
the aspect of my own, I bit on both my hands for grief; 
and they, thinking that I did it from desire of eating, 
of a sudden rose up and said: ‘ Father, it will’give us 
much less pain if thou wilt eat of us; thouf didst put 
upon us this miserable flesh, and do thou strip it off.’ 
Then I calmed myself in order not to make them more 
unhappy. That day and the next, we all were mute. 
Ah, hard earth! why didst thou not open? When we 
had come to the fourth day, Gaddo threw himself 
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stretched out at my feet, saying: ‘My father, why 
dost thou not help me?’ There he died, and even as 
thou seest me, saw I the three fall one by one, between 
the fifth day and the sixth, whence I betook me, already 
blind, to groping over each, and for three days called 
them after they were dead. Then fasting had more 
power than grief.” — 

When he had spoken this, with eyes distorted, he 
seized the miserable skull again with his teeth, which, 
as a dog's, were strong upon the bone. 

With this scene the terrors of the Inferno are ex- 
hausted. Past the terrible figure of Lucifer that is con- 
tinually crushing between its teeth the three in whom 
Dante sees the archtraitors of the world, Judas Iscariot, 
Brutus and Cassius, Virgil and Dante return into the 
bright world, and the Inferno closes with the words : 


‘* We mounted up, he first and I the second, 
Til! [ beheld, through a round aperture, 

Some of the beauteous things Heaven doth bear ; 
Thence we came forth to rebehold the stars. 

Homer and Dante make the whole universe move in 
the frame of their poems. God, manand nature reveal 
themselves in these works of art. Homer’s world is 
narrower than Dante’s, as it is surrounded by the limits 
of the Greek tribes, while in Dante’s poem flashes “‘ the 
glory and the sum of things.” It is the medieval uni- 
verse. Poetry, philosophy, art, science and religion 
form themselves to this vast structure. Heaven and 
earth lent their helping hand. 

In the Inferno, Dante treats a subject which has at- 
tracted many great poets: The journey into the world 
of shades. Homer and Virgil let their heroes descend 
to the dreary abode, and Dante imitates them. The 
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Comedy is a kind of widening out of the sixth book of 
the Aeneid until it comprehends all. Goethe, also, in 
the second part of the Tragedy sends down Faust to the 
shades. Dante descends to find Beatrice, Faust to 
find Helena. The treatment of similar subjects shows 
strongly the contrast between the two poems. The 
Divine Comedy is the representative poem of the Mid- 
dle Ages, as Faust is that of the modern world. Dante 
is entrapped, against his will, into the terrors of the In- 
ferno; he follows his leader. In him lived the spirit of 
his time, that waited but to be lead to any enterprise. 
In that age of submission, the voice of the hermit was 
sufficient to drag multitudes to perdition. Dante fol- 
lows, he knows not whither; Faust, however, leads the 
way himself. Armed with the golden key he forces his 
entrance into the lower world; he is not frightened into 
it by terrors. How helplessly Dante, whenever a new 
monster, a hideous scene presents itself to his view, nestles 
close to Virgil, and appeals to him for protection. 
Faust, however, rejects the offices of Mephisto, and 
when attacked, defeats the host of shades with a manly 
hand. In Dante his mystic century contemplates, 
throughout his journey ; in Faust the modern thought 
conquers. It is the contrast of contemplation and action. 
Where is, in Dante, the desire to help the unhappy, 
which no poet of modern time could avoid expressing, 
if he had to describe similar scenes? Instead of this 
desire, a wild feeling of satisfaction sometimes seizes the 
poet at the sight of the torments of others; or, worse 
than this, a wish to see the tortures increased. 

In Dante’s time the three forms in which the abso- 
lute spirit manifests itself, Art, Science, Religion, were 
still more blended with each other than in later times. 
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Art was altogether religious, religion poetical, science 
religious, We see artists that unite more than one art 
in themselves. Michel Angelo the poet, must not be 
forgotten in Michel Angelo the painter, who again is 
rivalled by Michel Angelo the sculptor. The highest 
form of Art is poetry, and Buonarotti’s Last Judgment 
shows that even his brush cannot rival Dante’s pen. It 
was the province of the highest mediaeval art, in its 
representative, Dante, to frame a poetic system of the 
world. Poetry, religion, science, being so closely uni- 
ted, we might call Dante, with the same propriety, a 
philosophic or a religious world system. Dante classi- 
fies the representative beings of all times, not taking 
their intellect, their nationality, their rank, their posi- 
tion as basis, but adopts for his principle orthodox 
rigid Christian morality. All those who living before 
Christ, did not believe in Him, with those that sinned 
without repenting before their death, are put into the 
Inferno, living without hope in eternal desire. Those 
that believed and sinned, if they repented before death, 
inhabit the purgatory, while heaven is reserved-for those 
that have passed through purgatory and those that have 
never sinned and ever believed. The ebbing flood of 
ancient civilization had not yet entirely subsided. The 
ascendancy of Christian religion had given to it the con- 
trol of the world, but there remained a strong under. 
current of Roman and Greek culture. A few hundred 
years are, indeed, not sufficient to wipe out the traces 
which Aristotle and Plato-had left in the human mind. 
Under the Christian surface there was still the heathen 
nature, if not in belief, still in the views of the age. 
The Fathers of the church defended Christian doctrines 
with Aristotelian logic. There was a jarring discord 
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between the still vigorous ring of ancient culture and 
the organ sounds of the Gospel. Centuries had sought 
to subdue the heathen flesh but had not been successful. 
In Dante’s poem, or we may say in the poems of this 
time (for we find the same in Chaucer and others), the 
silent hand of the world-spirit reduces the discord into 
harmony. Throughout the poem we find the forms of 
old mythology ranked with the world of Christian spirit 
and a persistent parallelism is observed between the 
Christian and the Greek world. Thus the chariot of the 
Church in the Purgatory is surrounded by the muses, 
and Apollo is invoked to help to express the grandeur 
of the Christian heaven, and bleeding Jove takes Christ’s 
place on the cross. When, in some of the canto’s of 
the Purgatory, the air is filled with strange voices and 
the ear hears what the eye does not see, the Christian 
voice is almost invariably followed by a touching strain 
of ancient greatness. 

The principle which underlies Dante’s classification 
is not a very liberal one, but through this narrowness 
of the poem we see the first dawning of the spirit that 
attaches value to all the great thoughts and acts of man- 
kind and immortalizes them. Through the accidental 
circumstances of nation, birthplace, rank and age, it 
penetrates to what it thinks the substance of all. There 
is nothing excluded in Dante’s world; each thing is 
necessary in its place, hell as necessary as heaven. True, 
he assigns a very unenviable place to the heroes and 
thinkers of antiquity, but still, he assigns a place and 
does not ignore them. 

To the religious ardor of his time, as ready to believe 
as we are to doubt, Dante’s was not a poem merely, it 
was arevelation. He himself treated it as such. He 
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tells us how he fain would have avoided telling these 
bitter and perilous truths, which might deprive the exile 
of his last refuge; but the stern command of heaven leaves 
him no choice, he must proclaim what he has witnessed. 
Six centuries have not lessened the thrill which these 
gloomy pictures send through our minds. No mercy! 
Justice! beware of what youdo! This base and theme is 
continued throughout the harmony of the great poem. In 
it religion has not yet completed its dialectic course. 
There is still rigid immutable justice, from which there 
is no transition to the heaven of love by penance and 
mercy. But the threat that hell’s tortures are everlast- 
ing, is given by hell itself. Truth, however, is only 
found in the face of God, whom the beautified contem- 
plate, in the highest Paradiso. Hell, being removed from 
God, is furthest removed from truth. Hence, its 
promise, ‘that it is eternal torture without hope,” may 
be the corrupt promise of a place where the unreal as- 
sumes the semblance of thereal. It is the finite with 
its promise to be infinite, in which the nature of the 
promise must be infinite too. If Dante thinks God's 
goodness and mercy infinite, it cannot be negated by 
the rigid circles of the Inferno, and we cannot help 
thinking that even from there, a way must lead up- 
ward to purgatory, and the heavenly stars. 

L. F. Sotpan. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





CaMPBELL’s GAZETEER OF Missouri. Revised edition. R. A. 
Campbell, Publisher, St. Louis. 1875. 


A valuable book, filled with interesting and useful informa- 
tion concerning the history, development and various interests 
of the different Counties in the State, with a full statement of 
the present condition of each. Great pains have evidently 
been taken to make the work correct and reliable. It contains a 
number of maps and diagrams to illustrate the geography, geo- 
logy and climatology of the State, and is supplied with illustra- 
tions of the most important buildings. It is a bulky volume, 
presents a very creditable appearance, and will fill avery use- 
ful place in libraries and elsewhere asa book of reference. 

B. V. B. D. 


SynonyMs DiscrimMiInateD. By OC. J.Smith, M. A. (Scribner, 
Welford & Co., New York. 1871.) 


There has been a very great need for such a book as this, and 
its coming will be welcomed by all who realize the importance 
of precision in language. The works of Graham and Crabbe, 
as well as the resources of Webster’s Unabridged and Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary, were insufficient and might have reassured — 
Mr. Smith, who modestly says in his preface that “it has ap- 
peared to the writer that, without depreciating the labors of oth- 
ers in this department of literature, occasion fairly exists for 
a new book on the Synonyms of the English Language * * * ” 
Mr. Smith brings to this work a clear head, commendable indus- 
try, good scholarship, and a definite idea of the function of an 
“English Synonymicon.” He is always clear, while one can- 
not but regret that the graces of rhetoric should not toa greater 
extent enliven his excellent statements. A book on synonymy 
may be judged by “specimen bricks,’? and that one may have a 
“taste” of the book, a few “discriminations of synonyms” are 
added [and are accompanied by the remarks to be found in 
Crabbe, Webstes and Worcester.] 

Ability. Skill. Capacity. Capability. Cleverness. Talent. 
Genius. Of these Ability (Fr. habile, Lat. habilis from habere, to 
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have, having or possessing resources, handy), is the most generic, 
inasmuch as it may be physical, moral, intellectual, conventional, 
legal, or casual. It deserves, however, to be observed that, 
while the adjective, able, is employed in the widest manner in 
specific connection, as “he is able to commit passages rapidly to 
memory,” or “he is able to lift a great weight,” this adjective 
- when not so connected, is never used (any more than the noun 
ability) to mean physical power. For instance, we could say, “I 
doubt your ability to move that stone.” But we could not say , 
‘che moved the heavy stone with comparative ease, being a per- 
son of great ability.” Ability, in its mental meaning, is partly 
a gift of Nature, partly a product of training. “Natural abili- 
ties,” said Bacon, using the term in the plural, “are like natural 
plants, that need pruning by study.” In its widest sense, ability 
means the power of doing, the possession of needful means or 
needful faculties for the performance of an object, as opposed to 
inability ; or the power of applying knowledge to practical 
purposes. Quickness of mind combined with readiness in con- 
triving means to an end, whether material or mental, is called 
cleverness (Prov. Dan. Kléver, Klever). Cleverness in things 
of pure physical treatment is dexterity (see Dexterity). It is 
remarkable that cleverness is not a term of English literature ; 
the old adjective clever having been only of late put into the 
form of a noun. That cleverness in things physical which re- 
quires not only adroitness of manipulation, but judgment and 
discernment, the result of experience, is skill (A. S. scilian, to 
separate or distinguish). The old meaning of skill was discern- 
ment, such accurate knowledge as sees and allows for difference. 
So the old phrase, “it skilleth not,” that is, it makes no differ- 
ence. Hence, it came to mean a professed:art, which was called 
a skill, and finally it was restricted, as mentioned above. Skill 
is neither of purely abstract knowledge nor of mere physical 
habituation, but lies midway between the two, and practically 
comprises both. 

“The ship would quickly strike against the rocks for want of 
skilfalness in the pilots.” Search, Light of Nature. Capacity 
(Lat. capa, cai», to'take or hold) is potential rather than ac- 
tual, and may be no more than undeveloped ability. It is em- 
ployed commonly of the intellectual nature, though not ex- 
cluded from the moral nature (as a capacity for virtue), and is 
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not employed at all of the physical powers of men. Generally 
speaking, capacity stands to understanding as ability to action ; 
though the same person may possess both. So the capacity of 
@ great general would lie rather in his power of remembering, 
interpreting, and caleulatirg the movements of the enemy, in 
grasping and recognizing the character and resources of a coun- 
try in reference to the movements of the campaign ; his ability, 
in his actual direction of those movements, and in the disposi- 
tion and employment of troops in action. 

“An heroic poem,” says Dryden, “resembles the accomplish- 
ment of some great undertaking, which requires the duty of a 
soldier and the capacity of a general.” 

Capability, when employed passively of things, and not per- 
sons, means specific practicability ; as a plot of ground intended 
for landscape gardening may be said to have great capability for 
the purpose. When applied to persons, it may be said gener- 
ally, that as capacity is the inherent faculty of understanding, 
so capability is the inherent faculty of action, especially of 
mental action. So we should say of a hopeful student of 
philosophy, that he had capacity, the main end being knowl- 
edge; of a hopeful student of oratory, that he had capability, 


the main end being action. 


**Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability, and god-like reason, 
To rust in us unus’d.—Shakespeare. 


Bold. Fearless. Brave. Courageous. Intrepid. Undaunted. 
Valiant. Gallant. Heroic. Daring. 

Bold (A. S. bald, beald, bold) refers rather to the readiness 
to meet danger, than to the conduct under its immediate ciroam- 
stances. Soa man’s conduct in the lists may not be in unison 
with the boldness with which he entered them. Fearless de- 
notes a negative state of mind—the absence of fear. This may 
be either from courage in the presence of danger, or from bold- 
ness in being ready to encounter it, or from a belief that no 
ground exists for apprehension. Boldness expresses a quality, 
fearlessness a mode of conduct under specific circumstances. 

“Ask an Englishman, however, whether he is afraid of death ; 
and he boldly answers in the negative; but observe his behav- 
ior in circumstances of approaching sickness, and you will find 
his actions give his assertions the lie.— Goldsmith. 
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‘This fearlessness of temper depends upon natural constitution 
as much as any quality we can possess; for when the animal 
system is strong and robust it is easily acquired, but when the 
nerves are weak and extremely sensible, they fall presently 
into tremors that throw the mind off the hinges, and east a eon- 
fusion over her.”—Search, Light of Nature. 

Brave (Fr. brave) applies to such dangers as come from living 
and acting opponents whose power is to be dreaded, implying 
sustained energy of soul. The man who plunges into the sea 
off a high rock is bold, but not brave. The man who iakes a 
noxious animal in his hand is fearless. The true knight, the 
good soldier, the spirited lion-hunter, are brave—Pope would 
add, he who meets death as he ought— 

‘*Who combats bravely is not therefore breve, 
He dreads a death-bed like the meanest slave.’’ 

To the Courageous man (Fr. courage) belongs tlat active for* 
titude which is shown against every sort of danger. When cour- 
age is sustained, and has borne the test of repeated trials, it 
may be termed Jntrepidity (Lat. in, not, and trepidus). As the 
courage which is constant is intrepidity, so that which is spir- 
ited and adventurous is Gallantry (Fr. galant). 

“Courage,” says Hobbes, “in a large signification, is the ab- 
sence of fear in the presence of any evil whatsoever; but in 
a striet, and more common meaning, it is contempt of wounds 
and death, when they oppose a man on his way to his end.” 

“That quality (valor), which signifies no more than an in- 
trepid courage, may be separated from many others which are 
good and accompanied by many which are ill.”— Dryden. 

“Asa friend to the House of Brunswick, I cannot but rejoice 
in the personal safety, and in the personal gallantry, too, of so 
distinguished a branch of it (the Duke of York).”—Anecdotes of 
Bishop Watson. 

Valiant (Fr. vaillant) is restricted to the courage of a soldier im 
war or combat, and is not so well applicable to persons collec- 
tively, now that soldiers act commonly under strict orders, ex- 
cept.on extraordinary occasions, when they may act singly. 
The terms brave and gallant have almost supplanted the term 
valiant, which rather reminds us of the knights of old. 

“Who would not fight valiantly when he fights in the eye of 
hie prinee ?”—Bishop Hall. 
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Undaunted (un, not, and the Fr. dompter, Lat. domitare, to tame, 

or subdue) is both applicable to persons directly, as expressive 

of a quality, and is used of acts, or as an epithet of courage and 

bravery. Undaunted courage is that which sustained itself in 

spite of many successive terrors and perils, and so is equivalent 
to intrepidity. 

“He proceeded on in the performance of all his duty, and 
prosecution of his great designs, with undaunted courage, with 
anwearied industry, with undisturbed tranquillity, and satisfac- 
tion of mind.’’— Barrow. 

The Daring court that which the Bold are ready to meet. 

“Courage may be virtue where the daring is extreme, if the 
cause be good.” — Hobbes. 

Heroic (Lat.und Greek heros), in conformity with its derivation 

_leads the mind to the days of the heroes or the heroic age, and so 
is tinged with the notion of personal power or prowess, as well 
as courage. Magnanimity, too, finds its way in, and the heroic 
character is one who does deeds of valor, not only for himself, 
or as a soldier in service, but as a representative man, the cham- 
pion of another, or of a race. It is not only in reference to his 
boldness or bravery as an individual, that we speak of Cocles 


or of Wallace as a hero. 


**No time for lamentation now; 
Nor much more cause. Samson has quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic, on his enemies 
Fully revenged .”’—Milton 
Eprror. 


Dramas AND Dramatic Scenes. By W. H. Venable. Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co. 


“The editor has endeavored to make a collection of dramatic 
pieces, various in subject and style, and all within the circle of 
standard literature. Though this volume is designed, prima- 
rily, to supply scenes for dramatic representation, it may also be 
used as a rhetorical reader, or a reference book for students in 
English Literature.” It might be added that the twenty selec- 
tions given may well serve to illustrate the names of Wycher- 
ley, Farquhar, Otway, Congreve and Addison, important names 
in the history of the drama, and yet somewhat tedious acquain- 
tances to the gengral reader, except when presented through 
their most creditable efforts. It is the opinion of those skilled 
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in private theatricals, that the collection is happy when viewed 
from their standpoint; it is certainly a desirable addition to the 
library of a general reader.—[Ep. 


A Scuoot History or GERMANY, From THE Eariizest PERiop Tro 
THE EsTABLISHMEN? OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE IN 1871. By 
Bayard Taylor. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1874. (Fur- 
nished for review, by Gray, Baker & Co.) 


The “History of Germany” is a record of warfare, domestic 
and foreign, which Mr. Taylor has presented in a very clear and 
interesting manner. Beginning with the first acquaintance of 
the Romans with the German people, he narrates the prominent 
historical events connected with their history down to the estab- 
lishment of the Empire in 1871. In his hands the history of 
Germany is made a record of military achievements, of the 
quarrels, jealousies, and ambitions of the nobility, while the 
condition of the masses of the people is not made apparent ex- 
cept when revealed by some sudden outbreak or revolution. 

It is being more and more urgently demanded that histo- 
rians shall present the growth of national character, the varying 
condition of the people, for in these are to be found the motive 
causes of the more conspicuous, but less important events. 
These events derive their importance only from their causes 
and results which are found in the life and character of the 
people. The book abounds however, in points of interest to 
the general reader; it is well and carefully written, but deals 
with its subject in a manner too external, as if history were the 
record of the caprice of the few, and not rather the expression 
of the spirit of humanity in its process of development. 

B. V. B. D. 


Tae Mourn or Gotp. By Edwin Johnson. A. S, Barnes & 
Co. 


This is “a series of dramatic sketches, illustrating the life and 
times of Chrysostom.” Without that special knowledge which 
would qualify one for a comparison between Mr. Johnson and 
other writers who have attempted to reproduce the real life of 
the past, it may yet be said that this little volume viewed as a 
poem, has high merit of diction and versification, (Shakespeare 
and Wordsworth would seem to have been his secular instrno- 
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tore); that for interest of plot it can most certainly be more 
highly praised than Longfellow’s Divine Tragedy; and that if 
we are to test a book by the nature and permanency of the im- 
pression which it makes, Mr. Johnson may feel that the object 
which influenced his choice of subject, is to say the least, not 
defeated by the nature of his effort.—[Eb. 


Youne Fotxs History or tae Unirep Srates. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Lee & Shepherd, Boston, J875. 


The book is written in a clear and entertaining style. The 
early history of the country, including what is known of the 
mound builders, the character of the Indians, the visits of the 
Northmen, the causes and results of the voyages of discover y, 
the colonial history, &c., is unusually full for a work of this de- 
scription. Less space than usual is given to the events of war, 
it being the author’s intention to especially emphasize the na- 
tion’s progress in the arts of peace, and this he does with suc- 
eces. The treatment of recent events, including slavery 
troubles and the late civil war, is strongly partisan in its char- 
acter, but yet is far more just than naturally might have been 
expected from so partial a source. B. V. B. D. 


A New Tregartise on THE Use or Giopes. By A. B. Israel. (A. 
P. Thorne & Co., 16 N. Commercial Street, St. Louis. ) 


In the opinion of a teacher specially well-qualified to judge, 
“the work is valuable and much needed; apart from its direct 
value, it has a special merit in ite suggestions to the teacher of 
the best methods of illustration.”—[Ep. 


Azr: A Porm. By John J. Bailey. 


This poetical history of Art, formed the literary feature of a 
meeting held by the St. Leuis Art Society, October 80, 1874. 
To say that it satisfied the conditions of a descriptive poem, 
that it was creditable to its author as a display of poetical 
power and of wide reading, is to pay a compliment more likely 
to be acceptable to an author than to attract readers. Leaving 
any consideration of this poem as a “work of art” and forego- 
ing any elaborate criticism, we prefer to call attention to the 
attractiveness of many parts of this long poem. In the first 
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place lovers of metrical effect will take pleasure in the skill 
shown in adapting the change of measure to the change of emo- 
tion. For illustration compare the Invocation, the contest be- 
tween the Mamelukes and Napoleon (p. 9), and the address to 
the shade of Hypatia (p. 14). Second the imagery while neces- 
sarily unequal in so long an effort, is frequently strikingly ap- 
posite and beautifal. Thirdly, the number of felicitous state- 
ments is unusually great. 

Poetical histories must from their nature, lack interest to the 
majority of people, and yet to those whose taste for poetry is 
sufficiently genuine to accept all forms in a true catholic spirit, 
the knowledge of this poem will be regarded as a pleasure. 
—-[Ep. 





NOTICES OF SOCIETIES. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The third quarterly meeting of the General Association took 
place on Saturday, February 13th. The address of Mr. H. H. 
Morgan was made the sole order of business. G. C. B. 

[As the paper appears in this number of the magazine, the 
notice of the paper is omitted.—Epiror.] 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


The regular meeting was held on the evening of February 
15th. A report was offered by Mr. Albert Todd, with reference 
to the proposed erection of a building, to be occupied by the 
Academy of Science and the Missouri Historical Sooiety, and 
to be built on the lot deeded to the two associations, for that 
purpose, by Jas. H. Lucas. It was proposed to raise the amount 
of $15,000 from the Academy of Science, and the same amount 
from the Historical Society, by subscription to the capital stock, 
which, together with the value of the lot would furnish a basis 
for borrowing an additional $10,000 or $20,000 to finish and 
furnish the building appropriately ; the entire cost being esti- 
mated at $40,000. The report was adopted. 
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Judge Holmes, the corresponding secretary, read a number 
of letters received since the last meeting, and reported the list 
of publications received, especially noticing the work on the 
“ Fossil Flora of the Western Territories,” by Leo Lesquereux of 
Columbus, Ohio, who was associated with Mr.T. V. Hayden 
im the geographical survey of the Territories. 

A Roman coin was presented to the Society for inspection, it 
was evidently quite ancient, and in the opinion of many mem- 
bers, belonged to the age of Augustus Cesar. Daniel Huff of 
Indianapolis, was elected a corresponding member. Don An- 
tonio Del Castillo and Don Mariano Bariena, the president and 
secretary of the Mexican Society of Natural History were pro- 
posed as corresponding members. 

The regular meeting was held on the evening of March Ist. 
The Committee on Publications reported that the proceedings 
of the Academy, for the past year were being published, and 
would soon be ready for distribution. The corresponding sec- 
retary read the usual amount of correspondence, and presented 
a number of pamphlets to the Academy. Mr. Todd presented 
a piece of the inner bark of the West India “‘lace tree;” the 
bark is composed of very fine reticulated fibers, which give it 
the appearance of lace. The specimen was furnished by Capt. 
Robert B. Wade of this city, to whom a vote of thanks was re- 
turned. Referring to he recent statements of Mayor Brown 
concerning the Colorado potato bug, Prof. Riley asserted that 
the transportation of this insect across the Atlantic was entirely 
possible, as the female could live, without sustenance, for two 
or three weeks, in which time a ship could easily make the 
passage. He recommended the use of Paris green for their 
extermination. Messrs. Castillo and Bariena, proposed as cor- 
responding members at the last meeting, were elected. Dr. 
Englemann proposed that some action should be taken aguinst 
the movement now on foot, to abolish the office of State Ento- 
mologist. Prof. Riley thought any action was unnecessary. 
On motion of Mr. Todd, however, the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the Academy of Science of 
St. Louis, the highest economical interests of the state demand 
the continuance of the offices of State Geologist and State En- 
tomologist, and it respectfully protests against amy change of 
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them, and most emphatically against their abolishment, and 
prays that the General Assembly of the State sustain them with 
its usual and necessary appropriations, 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the secre- 
tary, to the president of the Senate, and to the speaker of the 
House, certified to under the common seal of the Academy. 

Resolved, That there accompany such resolution, the signa- 
tures of such members of the Academy as can be conveniently 
obtained. 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The Society met in regular session February 18th, Hon. Albert 
Todd in the chair. The Society received, as additions to its 
collection, a copy of the St. Louis Directory for 1840-41, pre- 
sented by Charles Hofman, from which enumeration it appears 
that St. Louis had then a population of 22,000; anda bound 
volume containing the Virginia Journal and the Alexandria 
Advertiser for the years 1784 and 1787, presented by Charles J. 
Wise. Proceeding to the annual election, the following officers 
were chosen: President, Dr. J. B. Johnson; Vice-Presidents, 
Capt. Silas Bent and Judge Wilson Primm; Secretary, Shepard 
Barclay ; Corresponding Secretary, W. H. H. Russeil ; Treasurer, 
Joseph M. Nolan; Librarian and Curator, Dr. A. Hall; Direc- 
tors, Charles P. Chouteau, E. Brookes, M. L. Gray, George N. 
Lynch and James G. Barry. After the election of officers, Gen. 
Sherman was invited to address the Society. He proceeded to 
thank the Society for his election and for the many courtesies 
received from its members. He further stated that he was 
deeply interested in historical research, and had often thought 
that the vicinity of St. Louis was one of the most interesting 
localities on the continent. It has been ruled in turn by the 
Indian, the Spaniard, and the Frenchman, and is now part of a 
great republic; it is the key to the great West and has a history 
full of interest, which will, it is to be hoped, receive due consid- 
eration from this Society. Gen. Sherman then called attention 
to several errors in a recent biography of Gen. Lyon, saying 
that his attention had been called to them by Dr. Franklin and 
G n. Sturgis. Z.G. W. 

PEN AND PENCIL CLUB. 


The Club met February 18th, at the residence of Dr. Bow- 
man. Mrs. Lippman continued her Recollections of Euro- 
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pean Travel, dwelling chiefly upon her visits to the fountain 
heads of German philosophy. The essay was followed by 
musicand conversation. March 5th the Club met at the house 
of Mr. Geo. W. Simpkins. Dr. Chase read extracts from the 
recent writings of Herbert Spencer upon “ The Primitive Emo- 
tions of Man.’’ An animated discussion of the topics thus sug- 
gested then followed. After the more serious business of the 
evening the Club indulged themselves with readings, music and 
dancing. The Club then adjourned, after the presentation and 
acceptance of resolutions. expressive of sympathy with Dr. 
Walker during his sickness, and of high appreciation of his 
activity and usefulness as a member of the society. L. B. G. 





Noticeable Articles in Magazines and Re- 
views. 


Harper’s. In the March number will be found an interesting 
article entitled, “ First Century of the Republic.” It illustrates 
the progress of printing and photography. 

Atlantic Monthly, March, 1875. ‘‘ Historical Portraits Lately 
Exhibited in Paris.’’ This contains in addition to a description 
of the pictures, a discussion of the various schools of art repre- 
sented by them. 


Scribner’s, In the March number is the third of an interest- 
ing series of articles, descriptive of Major Powell’s exciting 
trip down the Colorado River. In the February number is an 
article by E. C. Stedman, called, “ Latter Day English Poets.” 


International. November and December, 1874. 1, “The Iron 
Resources of the United States.” 2, “The Architects of the 
American Capitol, Jas. D. Howard.” 


Fortnightly Review. December, 1874. 1, “Blank Verse.” 2 
“Milton.” January, 1875. “King Lear.” 


North American Review. “ Rise and Fall of the Slave Power 
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in the United States (Jas. Freeman Clark). “The Great Mid- 
dle Region of the United States, and its Space of Arable Land,” 
by W. B. Hazen. 


Eclectic, March, 1875. “Edgar A. Poe” (an article taken from 
the Saturday Review) is an article dwelling specially upon the 
work of Poe’s most recent editor, but it has somewhat to say of 
the American author in propria persona. 


Publisher’s Weekly, February 13,1875. From this we learn 
of the various interesting publications just issued orin press: 
‘¢ Becker’s Scientific London,” sketches the rise and progress 
of the fourteen leading scientific societies of London. Garret- 
son’s “Carmina Yalensia, with music and piano forte accomp- 
niment,” will interest the graduates of Yale. “ Epochs in His- 
tory” are to be continued by ‘“‘ The French Revolution,” under 
the authorship of Prest. White, of Cornell. “Old Harvard” is 
soon to be represented by an elegant and illustrated history, of 
which those qualified to express ap opinion, speak in the high- 
est terms. “The Life of Pestalozzi’’ is soon to be issued by 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., of Cincinnati. 


Tittell’s Living Age, No. 1602. ‘ Erasmus and His Character,” 
an article interesting alike to the student and to the general 
reader. 

No. 1601. Mr. Lowell’s Poems (Cornhill Mag). 

No. 1604 contains a very readable article upon the ordi- 
nary Home Life in Germany. 


Popular Science Monthly, March. ‘‘The Atmosphere in Rela- 
tion*to Fog Signaling,” by Prof. 'l'yndall, contains a clear expo- 
sition of the variable acoustic properties of the air. 


The Inland Monthly. This Magazine has assumed a new and 
attractive form, and is exceedingly creditable to its editor, a 
lady of whose efforts, the whole press speak most favorably. 

F. E. C. 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 
The California Teacher. “Instruction in Language,” an arti- 


ele containing many valuable thoughts regarding the growth of 
the sentence. 
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West Va. Educational Journal for February contains deveral 
indications of an interest in St, Louis affairs. 















The Chicago Teacher. The February number contains reports 
of “The Chicago Teachers’ and Principals’ Association,” and of 
the “ Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association.” It also contains 
an article by Elliot Whipple upon “ Methods and Results of the 
Study of Natural History.” 


























Maine Journal of Education, The February number contains 
an article by Miss Lucy B. Wiggin, which contains hints valu- 
able for all teachers. 


National. Teachers’ Monthly. This is one of the most inter- 
esting of the educational journals, and the three numbers already 
issued, fully bear out the promises of itseditor. The article by 
Prof. Pickard (noticed in our March issue) should have been 
credited to this Magazine. 


The Educationist. In the January number is an able article 
by W. A. Jones. 


Connecticut School Journal. E. C. Winslow urges the claims ot 
“ text-books vs. the lecture.” F. A. Brackett has an article upon 
the “Sanitary Condition of Schools.” 


Amerikanische Schulzeitung. “Erziehungsgrundsaetze fiir Scbiile — 
und Haus.” ‘‘ Discipline in School” (Dr. A. Douai). 
7 


Normal Monthly. E. Oram (in the January number) declares 
in favor of forms for parsing and analysis, and insists upon 
these points: Ist, That in analysis, we avail ourselves of the 
forms which the pupil has learned in parsing. 2d, That new 
terme shall be introduced only when absolutely necessary. 3d, 
That simple language be used in analyzing a sentence. 4th, 
That needless repetitions and superfluous expressions be sedu- 
lously avoided. 


National Teacher. The January number has an article by B. 
A. Hinsdale, “The Charge of Excessive demands of Study.” 
Writers for the magazines and newspapers, together with the 
medical profession, agree in the charge, teachers deny that 
pupils are over-worked. The author of the article suggests a 
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series of “ vital statistics,” that the error, if there be one, may 
be corrected, and that schools may not be charged witha 
responsibility which may finally be found to reet with the parent. 


The Oakland Evening Tribune (January 21st) contains a pro- 
posed change in the school system (Sup’t F. M. Campbell is the 
author). The essential feature of the plan proposed, is to avoid 
any increase of buildings by devoting each of the two 
daily sessions to a distinct set of scholars, so that there shall 
really be two schools in each school building. Of course the 
teachers who sre thus to double their work are to receive an 
increased compensation. The gentleman, however, seems to 
overlook the demonstrated fact that average human nature can- 
not stand such a straifi, and that teachers whose necessities do 
not compel over-work, always decline extra work asa matter 
of justice to their regular labor. The plan, as a plan, however, 
was proposed in Germany several years since, and in a modified 
form, has to some extent, we believe, been tried in Chicago. 
Another difficulty overlooked by Sup’t Campbell, is the phys- 
ical inability of young children who cannot work three consec- 
utive hours. 


New England Journal of Education. Five journals have now 
been merged into this new educational medium: The College 
Courant, Connecticut School Journal, the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, 
the Massachusetts Teacher and the Maine Journal of Education. 
In our last issue we expressed the satisfaction derivable from 
this paper, and alluded to several articles, to which we proposed 
to recur. We then intended to present our readers with ex- 
tended citations from the biography of Alpheus Crosby, but 
we must content ourselves with again recommending the article 
to the attention of teachers. Prof. Crosby was a man whose 
life was valuable to all earnest students; and his death will be 
regretted by many who never enjoyed his personal acquaintance. 
The articles of J. M. Gregory appear partly in this magazine and 
partly in other educational journals. In the “ Law of the 
Teaching Process” (referred to in March), he says: “He is the 
true teacher, who can awaken self-impelled activities, who 
gives not knowledge, but stimulus. Lessons should be given 
with reference to the present conditions and wants of pupils; 
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there should be a manifestation of respect and interest for any 
contribution which the pupil offers. The impatience which can- 
not await the pupil’s explanation should be repressed. Know 
thoroughly and familiarly whatever you would teach, excite the 
interest of your pupils; use language which is fully understood ; 
proceed by easy and natural steps; require pupils to re-state 
the truths taught them, and review carefully, thoroughly, and 
repeatedly.” E.M. Stone has an article upon the “ Ventilation 
of School Houses. W. H. R. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Freemason, Fireside Favorite, University Review, Illus 
trated Household Magazine, Williams’ Athenw#um, Vick’s Floral 
Guide, The Central Collegian, American ‘Journal of Phonog- 
raphy, University Reveille, Illustrated Annual, Pen and Plow. 
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THE JOURNAL 


Speculative Philosophy 


FOR 1875, 
INCREASED IN SIZE, 


PRICE THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 
SINGLE NUMBER 75 CTS. 








This Journal is Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Mo. 


It is intended as a vehicle for such translations, commentaries, and original 
articles, as will best promote the interests of Speculative Philosophy in all its 
departments. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per annum ; single number, 75 cents. 

The eight volumes already published can be obtained of the Editor at $2 per 
volume in numbers, or $3 per volume bound in muslin. In order to be able to 
supply all orders, the first, second and fourteenth numbers have been reprinted. 

Vols. I & II, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent postpaid by mail, for $5. 

Vol. III, Vol. 1V, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VIII, in muslin, $3.00 
each. Back volumes (unbound) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

A set of the JoURNAL constitutes in some measure a Library of Philosophy 
in itself, 

Translations from Leibnitz, Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Geethe, 
Rosenkranz, Winckelmann, Schopenhauer, Michelet, Von Hartmann, Herder, 
Trendelenburg, Trentowski, Herbart, Lotze, and others have been published. 


The following Works, reprinted from the JOURNAL, are for sale at the prices 
affixed (prepaid by mail) : 
HxGEL’s First PRINCIPLE, translated and accompanied with Introduction 


and Explanatory Notes by Wim. T. Harris.......ccccccccscsccsscescccees cocsee $0.25 
ROSENKRANZ’S PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM, OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDv- 
CATION, translated by Anna C. Brackett........ .-Paper, $1.00; Muslin, 1.5e 
Four LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW, by J. Hutchison Stirling, 
Ries Rt NE OE Te SE i oincanse vindiccenttiascessereieemane 50 
INTRODUCTION TO SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY AND Locic, by A. Vera, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Naples...........s.ssssesss 1.00 
Address, 


‘WM. T. HARRIS, 
(Box 2398.) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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GET THE BEST 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 


Not in Other Dictionaries. 


3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 

‘THe BEST PRACTICAL EnGiisH Dictionary extant.’’—London Quarterly Review, 
October, 1873. 

4@- A National Standard. The autherity in the Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton, and supplied by the Government to every pupil at West Point. 
se Government Printing Office, Washington, April 23, 1873. 

Webster’s Dictionary is the Standard authority for printing in this Bice: and has been 
fer the last four years. —A. M. CLAPP, Congressional Printer. 

33> Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Gee. P. Marsh, Halleck, 
Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the best American 
and European seholars. 

A necessity fer every intelligent family, student, teacher, and professional man. What 
Library is complete without the best English Dictionary ? 


RECENT TESTIMONY. 

We have already published such varied, emphatic, and numerous testimonials as to the 
merits of Webster’s Dictionary, from distinguished sources, and both hemispheres, that we 
have not deemed it neeessary to publish largely frem those of alike character we are constantly 
receiving. We however present the ae Seere recent, as representing different localities 





and varied interests :— Jefferson City, Missouri, March 6, 1875. 

To say that an Unabridged Dictionary is indispensable to a student’s library, would hardly 
convey the meaning of what I wish to express to you. Candidly, I cannot conceive how an 
intelligent man could conveniently, or with true pleasure, pass his life without such a work. 
And since Webster is the Standard, I wish my remark to apply tot. The werk befere me is 
superb. It is finely bound, in clear type, on very fine paper ; is—well, it is perfect? That is 
the simple and whole truth —R. D. of ANNON, State Supt. Public Schools 

Springfield, Illinois, January 28, 1875. 

Wesster’s Dicrionary 18 THE STANDARD IN Itttnots.—S. M. ETTER, State Supt. 
Public Instruction. 

St. Francis Xavier College, [R. C.] New York, March tst, 1875. 

The ‘‘Unabridged ’’ as it new stands has no rival, It is the greatest work ef the kind 
ever published in the English language. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say, that 100,000,000 
of people are your debtors. The SS OTT RE are as vast as the original undertaking was 
stupendeus.—JOHN O’ KANE MURRAY, Prof. English Language and Literature. 

Thealog. Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., Jan. 28, 1875. 
ae is considered the stan authority on disputed points.—Prof. J. A. SING- 
MASTER. 

From Rev. Lyman Apsott, a well known scholar and writer, and editor Illust. Chr. 
Weekly: : New York, January 25, 1875. 

In the particular departemnt in which I have had more occasien for a critical use of Web- 
ter’s Dictionary—theological and ecclesiastical literature—I have found its definitions without 
an equal in any beok in the language. By its habitual method of treating all doubtful words, 
and all words of complex meaning, histerically, tracing dewn their use from primitive te 
present meaning, and by its statement ef the derivatives and equivalents im ether languages, as 
well as by its colerless impartiality, it often threws light on the true meaning of Scripture, or, 
on the proper significance of language, which, by its purely professional use, has lost its true 
character; and I have frequently feund in the compass of a few lines an amount of real inform- 
ation, and of practical su; tions, which elaborate articles or —— in professional works 
have failed to afferd. In this respect it has, in my judgment, ne equal; and I de not know any 
dictionary of the Greek or Latin language which, in the thereughness of treatment in these res- 

ts is its peer. We place a Webster’s Dictionary, next to a good referemce Bible, as the 

oundation of the family library. —LYMAN ABBOTT. 


A NEW FEATURE. 13> The National Authority. 


PROOF—20 TO l. 


The sales of Webster's Dictionaries through® 
out the country in 1873 were 20 times as large 
as the sales of any other Dictionaries. In proof 
will be sent to any person, on application, the 
statements ef more than roo booksellers, 








Tothe 3000 IttustraTions heretofore in 
Webster’s Unabridged we have recently added 


four pages of 
COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, | frem every section of the country. 

Published by G@. & C. MEBRIAM, 
engraved expressly fer the work, at large ex- Springfield, Mass. Sold by all Booksellers. 
pense. | Webster’s Primary Scheol Dictionary, 204 
Engravings. Webster’s Common Scheol Dic- 

| tionary, 274 Engravings. Webster's High 
School Dictionary, 297 Engravings. Webster's 
Academic Dictionary, 344 Engravings. Web- 
ster’s Counting Heuse Dictionary, with au- 
merous illustrations and many valuable tables 

| not to be found elsewhere. 
Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 

TAYLOR &CO., New Yerk. 


—ALSO— 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo, 600 Engravings. 
PRICE, $5. 












































The Advertiser. 


Peard’s Folding Lid School Desk. 


There is no desk that closes as compac ly 
and conveniently. occupying as it does 
when folded, only ten inches of space, and 
securing passage-ways between the desks of 
two and a half feet. When folded as Settee 
the seating capacity is one-third greater than 
that of the common styles. 

They are made of the best kiln-dried cherry 
lumber, elegant in finish, and are perfectly 

= simple in construction No tachinery’about § 
them, as in every other style of folding desk. & 
The easiest to set up. 
Peard’s Desk—Upen ~- 


Monteith’s New Series Wall Maps, 
BLACK-BOARD SLATING, GLOBES, CHARTS, &c. 


—WE WILL sELL— 


Furniture and Apparatus as Cheap as any House in the Country, 


ADDRESs, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 
708 & 710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


THE TRIBUNE EXTRA No. 27, 


CONTAINING LECTURES AND LETTERS BY 


PROF. TYNDALL, 
PROF. SHIELDS, 


(UF PRINCETON COLLEGE,) 


PROF. LANGLEY, 


(OF ALLEGHENY OBSERVATORY ,) 


JAMES PARTON, 


and other eminent teackers and discoverers To these are added an interesting 
acconnt of Prof. ©. ©. Marsh’s last trip tothe ‘‘ bad lands;’’ a review of the resnits 
thus far ascertained of the observations of the Transit of Venus; full reports of the 
papers read at the recent mecting in Philadelphia of the National Academy of Science, 
and an article by Mrs. Mary Treaton ‘* Piauts that kat Animals.” All of which are 
fully illustrated 

Price in Tribune sheet form, 10 cents; in pumphilet, 20 cents 

Six of the Tribune Scientific Pamphlet Extras, by mail, $1. Any two and) the 
Tribune Almanac for 1475, Fitty cents. Circulars, giving full details of the contents 
ef each Tribune Extra, free 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
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The {dvertixer. 


AWARDED TO F. STEIGER will he published by E. Steiger. 
FOR EXCELLENCE OF : 
Educational Publications. 


Particular attention is invited to Ahn-Henn’s German Series, Ahn-Henn’s French 
Series, and Reffelt's German Readers, the excellence of which is signally atte sted by 
their extensive introduction without the aid of any Agents into the Public Schools of New 
York, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 60 other 
cities—a'so to Douai's Rational Readers, Reftelt's Arithmetics, Schedler's Globes and 
Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten Literature and Kindergarten Gifts. 

German Books @ specialty. Large stock on hand, Catalogues sent free 

Agents in the field, E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str., New Yoram. 


Pestalozzi, His Life, Work and Influence, 


By Herman Krust, A. M., Instructor in Philosophy of Education in the Oswego Normal 
and Training School. Embraces large extracts from Pestalozzi’s writings, some of which 
have not hitherto been published in English; and biog aphies of Pestalozzi’s chief assistants. 
Also a connected and particular account of the spread of Pestalozzi’s doctrines and their 
adaptation to the requirements of American schools. No teacher should fail to read this 
important educational work. 248 pp., 8 vo. cloth, with Portraits and other ilustra- 
tions. §2.25. 


Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. 


Edited by W._H. Venasre, Authorof The School and Stage, The Amateur Actor, 
United States History. 20 Plays selected from the writings of standard authors. Adap- 
ted to school and home exhibitions and to the use of advancéd classes in reading. Illustra- 
tions by Fanny. 12 mo. cloth, 236 pp 81.50, 


Eclectic Historical Atlas. 


Full 8 vo. cloth. Eighteen Double-Page Maps, accurately drawn and engraved. A Hand 
Book for general readers and students in History 81.50. 


Elements of Physics. 


For Academies and Common Schools. By S. A. Norton, A. M., Professor in Ohio Agricul- 
tural and Mechanual College, and Author of Elements of Natural Philosophy. 12 mo 
cloth, 286 pp. Liberally Illustrated. @1.15. Supplies for first introduction into schools, 
and single sample copies for examination with a view to introduction into schools 84c a copy 


WILSON, HINKLE & C0., Pablishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


per day at home. ‘Terms 
(0 free. Address Gro. STINSON 
& Co., Portland, Me. 3-ly 





Good Commissions or valuable premiums are given to agents for three 
first-class union religious papers and one agricultural monthly. Canvassers are 
making excellent wages. AGENTS WANTED. Send for sample copy and terms. 

: Address H. A. KING, Box 2289, N. Y. City 
m 
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NATIONAL SERIES 


“;Standard School Books, * 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


y) 
MINEW YORE. PuBLISHERs. CHICAGO. Be 
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READERS AND SPELLERS. q Z 
BY PROF. J. M. WATSON 


Independent First Reader, . Sopp. ets 
Independent Second Reader, 160 pp. | ets 
Independent Third Reader, 240 pp. | ets 
Independent Fourth Reader, 264 pp. ets 
Independent Fifth Reader, 336 pp ets 
Independent Sixth Reader, 474 PP. | ets 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. | 
| 


dno SI 4] 


Independent Spelling Book ets 
Independent Child's Speller ets 
Independent Youth’s Speller ets 


BY PROF. W. G. PECK, 
(Of Columbia College, N.Y .) 
First Lessons in Arithmetic. 
Manual of Practical Arithmetic 
Complete Arithmetic. 


NEW COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
BY PROF.JAS. MONTEITH. 


Monteith’s Elementary Geography. 
Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography. 
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Monteith’s Physical | Geography 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
BY PROF.S. W.CLARK. 


Clark’s Easy Lessons in Language 
Clark’s Brief Grammar 
Clark's Normal Grammar. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


Barnes’ Brief History 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
BY PROF. J. DORMAN STEELE 


| Steele’s 14 Weeks in Chemistry. 
| Steele’s 14 Weeks in Philosophy 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in Astronomy. 
Steele's 14 Weeks in Geology 

Steele’s 14 Weeks in Philosophy. 


Address = W PATRICK. Agent, 


710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The NATIONAL SERIES, comprises more than three hundred ° 
publications, presenting text-books adapted to every grade of common-school 
and college classes, all of which will be found fully deseribed in our gw De- 
scriptive Catalogue, mailed raze on application. , 

Sample Copies when desired for examination with view to introduction, will ‘ 
be forwarded on receipt of half the retail price. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
It & 113 William St., New York, or 113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
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